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Next Month— 


s “What Do We Mean 
By Home-School Coop- 
eration” will be the title 
of an editorial by Lois 
Hayden Meek, which will 
introduce this issue on 
“Trends in Home-School 
Cooperation.” 


s What parent organiza- 

tions can do to cooper- 
ate with the school in 
planning for the best 
growth and development of 
their children is outlined 
in an article by LeRoy Bow- 
man of the United Parents 
Associations. Gertrude Laws 
of the State Department of 
Education of California 
discusses the point at which 
home and school should 
meet for effective coopera- 
tion in the education of 
young children. 


® Programs which help to 

interpret the schools to 
the parents are described 
by Edith M. Erb, Leon E. 
Slavens and Helen R. Gum- 
lick of Denver, Colorado; 
Candace McDowell and 
Aline Becker of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


® In addition there will 

be an article on ‘Toys 
of All Times’’ prepared by 
Augusta M. Swan and an- 
nother on “Enjoying Poetry 
with Seven-Year-Olds” by 
Rita H. Hogan. 

—THE Epirors 
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Reading Aloud 


HE TEACHER, in order to inoculate her children with the contagion of fine 

literature, must become an effective reader. She must be able to read jingles 
for sheer fun, lyrics for beauty, ballads for drama, and the Psalms for re- 
freshment.—May Hill Arbuthnot. 
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Editorial Comment 


Making Supervision Democratic 


How CAN supervision be made significantly demo- 
cratic? The implications of this question must be faced realistically and 
intelligently if democratic supervision is to become more than a subject 
for articles in educational publications and topics for panel discussions. 

Some progress has been made during the last decade in greater teacher 
participation in the activities of administration and supervision. A few 
experiments, designed to develop a democratic organization of super- 
vision, are now being conducted in scattered places. In many schools 
the relationships between administrators and classroom teachers are char- 
acterized increasingly by sympathetic understanding and wise guidance. 

The forms of democratic supervision should not, however, cause us 
to become insensitive to the practices. Superficially conceived, democratic 
supervision may become a form of benevolent despotism. When inter- 
preted to mean the appointment of teacher committees commissioned to 
investigate and report upon problems handed down by the central office, 
the activity can scarcely be designated as democratic participation. This 
is particularly true when the problems delegated for committee study 
represent areas considered as ‘‘safe’’ for classroom teachers to explore. 


Supervision which is essentially democratic will re- 
quire fundamental changes in its theory and practice. It will demand 
respect for the personality of the individual. The classroom teacher will 
be recognized as a contributor to the improvement of curriculum prac- 
tice. He will be given wide opportunities for self-supervision through 
participation in forming policies which he is expected to follow. As the 
person who lives most intimately with children he will occupy an in- 
creasingly important position in the professional organization. He will 
be recognized as the person best equipped to determine the nature and 
amount of services which will facilitate the growth and development of 
children. 

The implications of superior status now inherent in the term admin- 
istrator as applied to superintendents, principals, psychologists, and spe- 
cialists in art, crafts, music and health education will disappear. Admin- 
istrators will reflect faith in the ability of each individual teacher to co- 
operate unselfishly in the study and solution of significant group enter- 
prises. The needs, interests, and abilities of pupils will constitute always 
the sole justification for supervisory activity. 








Democratic supervision will make possible the participation of teachers 
in all phases of administration and organization. The heretofore “‘sacred”’ 
areas of budget making, salary scheduling, and the educational designing 
of school buildings will be enriched by the contributions of classroom 
teachers. 


Tue TRANSLATION of the foregoing implications into 
practice will fail to achieve democratic supervision unless the role of 
evaluation is re-interpreted. The democratic approach to evaluation does 
not minimize nor distort it. Rather, it increases its importance. Teachers, 
like pupils, fail to experience release and live creatively when their ac- 
tivities are subject to appraisals superimposed by others and designed to 
determine success or failure. Democratic supervision implies cooperative 
evaluation designed to facilitate growth rather than to inhibit it. 

Dare we face realistically the question of how supervision can be made 
significantly democratic?—Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


Thanksgiving and Peace 
1621 — 1918 


Eaacu November for three hundred twenty-five years 
we have celebrated the festival of Thanksgiving; each November for 
eighteen years we have commemorated the ideal of Peace: yet greed and 
dissatisfaction continue to surround us and we still hear rumblings of 
war. Parades and feasts do not penetrate to those depths of feeling 
needed to inspire us actually to live up to the ideals we extol. Like 
Charity, Thanksgiving and Peace begin at home. Only through recogni- 
tion and appreciation of those blessings which we possess—and we all 
have some—can the true spirit of Thanksgiving be understood. Only 
through living happily with our nearest neighbors—the family—can we 
develop a habit of Peace. 

A child who can play peacefully and wholesomely with other children, 
who willingly shares his possessions, who feels a genuine enthusiastic 
appreciation for the little things in his environment—a pad of clean 
paper, a shiny pencil, a rag doll—has had sown in him the seeds of a 
bigger Thanksgiving and Peace which will expand and enrich with his 
growth. Let us begin with the intimate experiences of little children and 
through them build healthy attitudes. 

“Thanksgiving” and ‘‘Peace’”’ seem to have become such large “Move- 
ments’’ that we almost fail to see them in their most powerful position— 
that of ingrained personality characteristics—D. E. W. 
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Of the Children, by the 
Children, for the Children 


S. A. CourRTIS 


Criss beget self-appraisal. When dis- 
aster impends, when paralyzing fear is domi- 
nant, inevitably one is moved to ask, “What 
mistakes have I made that these things should 
happen to me?” 
In world affairs democracy is being 
weighed in the balance: whether or not it 
will be found wanting, it is too soon to 
tell. But that the excellence of the democratic 
form of government should be questioned 
is for most of us teachers a catastrophic event 
in itself. We have been nurtured in a de- 
mocracy; we believe in democracy; it is our 
business to teach democratic ideals as the 
best in the world. Yet the depression and 
its attendant evils have made it quite clear 
that something is fundamentally wrong with 
things as they are. Now we face a new year 
that promises to be no less eventful than 
those which have preceded it. A pertinent 
question is, “What are we going to do this 
year about the teaching of democracy?” 
Let’s begin by reaffirming our faith in 
democracy as the master ideal in government, 
and our faith in schools as the master agency 
for creating an ideal democratic society. We 
need, however, to realize that in all idealism 
there are two persistent dangers: 
that we shall too readily identify the ideal with 
the specific forms and institutions in 
which it is expressed ; and 

that we shall be satisfied too easily with par- 
tial victory, failing to maintain that ag- 
gressive critical comparison of the ac- 
tual with the ideal out of which all 
growth and progress arises. 


WokpDs VERSUS DEEDS 


It appears that our profession has com- 
mitted both of these grievous errors. We 


f If “the basic element in democracy is faith ) 
in the power of human personalities to im- 
prove themselves if given the chance,” then 
the changes in administration, supervision 
and instruction that will bring about more 
democracy in the classroom should be fairly 
obvious and simple of execution. Mr. Courtis, 
Professor of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, makes some pointed statements as to 
how and why these changes should be made. 
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have taught American traditions and institu- 
tions as if they were the ultimate in the 
expression of the democratic ideal, and the 
resulting complacency has given us such feel- 
ings of security and pride that we have been 
blind to the changes taking place all around 
us. The very achievements of democracy in 
the past—universal education, increased 
wealth and production, new conditions of 
human intercourse and association—have 
created new problems that we have scarcely 
recognized, much less attempted to solve. We 
have been asleep at the switch, and even the 
wheels of destiny, thundering by, have not 
disturbed our slumbers. Now, suddenly, as 
we awaken, the problem of averting the im- 
pending wreck is upon us. 

The fault is ours—let’s face it squarely. 
We have given lip service to democratic 
ideals but our practice has been autocratic 
to the core. The teacher is czar in her class- 
room, the principal in his building, and the 
superintendent in his system. Our traditions 
and procedures were inherited from a class 
society dominated by authority. The prevalent 
teacher conviction that children are utterly 
unable to help themselves rivals the con- 
temptuous opinion the kings and overlords 
of feudal days had of the common people. 
A fascist educational system is scarcely the 
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proper setting for the development of demo- 
cratic idealism. Democracy cannot endure in 
a nation whose citizens have been trained in 
not seeing the contrast between the words 
they say and the deeds they do. 


DEMOCRACY—AN IDEAL OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIP 


Just what is democracy anyway: a form of 
government, or an ideal of human relation- 
ship? Time was when many of us would 
have answered “a form of government.” 
Yet no radical change has been made in our 
form of government since the constitution 
was first adopted. The trouble today is, 
rather, that owing to the changes in our 
social relationships, the original forms of 
government no longer serve the purposes 
they were designed to serve. 

The basic element in democracy is faith 
in the power of human personalities to 
improve themselves if given the chance. 
Jefferson’s statement in the Declaration of 
Independence that governments are instituted 
among men to secure to them their un- 
alienable rights, chief among which are 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
defines for all time the objectives of de- 
mocracy, just as Lincoln’s phrases, “‘of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” pro- 
claim for all time the tests by which de- 
mocracy is to be measured. 

Probably the best statement of the dy- 
namics of democracy is given in the preamble 
to the Constitution: ““We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our children, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Unity, justice, peace, security, progress, 
liberty, obtained for all through the co- 
operative action of sovereign personalities, 
describe an ideal state so far beyond the 
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present achievement in government that they 
may well serve as inspiring goals for human 
effort for many decades to come. 


SCHOOL—-A CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY 


Judged in terms of these democratic 
standards, school organization, administra- 
tion, supervision, the curriculum, teaching 
methods, recitations, marks, and many other 
features of the conventional school procedure 
are in form and spirit actually pointed away 
from democracy. To be sure we have made 
great progress. The child-centered school, the 
activity curriculum, the growth of student 
cooperation in classroom and on the play 
field prove that teachers in a small way are 
moving toward a democratized school. But 
if there is to be progress commensurate with 
the need of the times, it would seem that 
administration and supervision as well as 
teaching must undergo a fundamental right- 
about face. 

In the past and present the schools have 
been chiefly society's instruments for trans- 
mitting the social inheritance to the oncoming 
generation, and for shaping that generation 
in conformity with society’s desires and 
needs. The necessity for making the social 
heritage available to children remains, but 
the demand for conformity is a holdover 
from former days. It is in direct conflict with 
every principle enunciated above and must 
be replaced by a different view. 

Froebel’s Kindergarten and Dewey’s| 
School and Society express the democratic 
ideal completely and precisely. The school | 
must be made a children’s community in} 
which they shall have opportunity to ps 
in terms of the laws of nature and their own | 
innate tendencies and drives. Children need | 
guidance, to be sure—for the time is short | 
and the dangers of unintelligent response | 
many—but the guidance must be democratic | 
in spirit and must be democratically ad- 
ministered, if the product of school training 
is to be a democratic society. That is, the 
entire function of teaching must be shifted 
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from “the imparting of knowledge”’ to “‘fa- 
cilitating and guiding growth in a spirit of 
service to sovereign personalities.” 

“Purposeful self-directed activities in 
terms of goals intrinsically satisfying to those 
who achieve them” is a far cry from ‘“‘mem- 
orization activities imposed by authority 
and requiring the meaningless juggling of 
verbal symbols in accordance with rules 
dictated by adults.” Yet throughout the 
country informal experimentation by many 
progressive school systems and teachers has 
proved that a truly democratic education 
along ideal lines is not only possible but 
practical. The next step forward is the 
democratization of administration and super- 
vision. 


MAKING ADMINISTRATION DEMOCRATIC 


In a school system operated on a truly 
democratic basis, administration and super- 


as persons. There is always need in coopera- 
tive action for a central authority to make 
decisions, arrange details, give directions, co- 
ordinate effort, conserve the results of ap- 
praisal, and make reports to the Board of 
Education. These activities can be carried on 
more democratically if administered by a 
teacher selected to act for a limited time as 
the agent of the group to carry on such 
functions. 

There is need in a cooperating group for 
systematic search for evidences of inefficiency 
and waste, for the experimental solution of 
the resulting problems, for formulation and 
publication of the results of research, and for 
the training of the teachers-in-service in the 
improved ways that are the outcomes of re- 
search. These activities also could be carried 
on more democratically if administered by a 
teacher selected by teachers to act for a 
limited time as the agent of the group to 
carry on such functions. 

In all educational activities, from budget 
making, salary fixing, building designing, 
through hiring and firing teachers, clerks, 
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and janitors, to constructing courses of study, 
developing methods of teaching, and ap- 
praising the results of teaching, it is the 
creative teacher in the classroom, and such 
teachers only, who both know the needs for 
change and who see the results of the new 
procedures when they are put into effect. For 
a democratic education, administration and 
supervision must be activities initiated, man- 
aged and appraised by teachers themselves. 

Democracy always appears wasteful and 
inefficient in achievement. A_ specialist, 
trained for the job, ought to be able to 
discharge any function better than an un- 
trained individual, but there are two draw- 
backs to the use of specialists: (1) while 
achievement is increased, the growth of those 
who act under the direction of the specialist 
is decreased and democracy desires the 
growth of its members even more than it 
desires efficiency; and (2) the specialist in 
authority soon becomes a dictator. It is uni- 
versal experience that kings tend to assume 
dictatorial power. In national affairs we con- 
sider it best to elect a president from the 
ranks of the common citizens, and for a 
limited time. Even so, scarcely a term passes 
before the warning cry is issued, “Our 
democratically chosen citizen is beginning to 
think more highly of himself than he ought 
and has begun to encroach upon the powers 
of other governmental agencies.” 

It seems that human nature has not yet 
evolved to a level where the possession of 
power and authority does not stimulate self- 
glorification, and a corresponding lowering 
of respect for those over whom power is 
exercised. Autocratic administration and 
supervision stimulate hypocrisy and favorit- 
ism and tend to inhibit critical appraisal. So 
far as prevailing tendencies go, both children 
and teachers win favor most easily when 
they behave toward their overlords as slaves 
do to a master. Classroom activities can be 
made truly democratic only when teachers 
are themselves subjected to truly democratic 
control. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH DEMOCRACY 


Let us suppose that some progressive Board 
of Education has seen the light, abolished 
its superintendent and supervisors, and dele- 
gated to its teaching corps self-management 
and self-supervision. What changes in spirit 
and activities would follow? 

As a first step, a corps of democratically 
minded, cooperative teachers would adopt 
as their basis of operation Lincoln’s immortal 
phrasing modified to suit the situation: “of 
the children, by the children, for the chil- 
dren.’’ All grades, subjects, marks, and auto- 
cratic authority would be abolished at once, 
and the rule of reason put in their places. 
The school would be regarded as a children’s 
community in which the children themselves 
were sovereign. Any purposeful activity that 
the children could justify by reason would 
be permitted. 

Democratic teachers would recognize that 
children might try many foolish experiments 
but they would not readily believe these 
experiments would be any more foolish or 
destructive than some of those authorized by 
our national Congress during the last ten 
years. Indeed, when training in democracy 
is made the paramount issue, it is from 
precisely such experimentation that children 
would best learn how to govern themselves 
wisely. 

When the children first came to school, 
the teachers would give them an ideal gov- 
ernment and train them in the use of it. 
Then the teachers’ authority would be with- 
drawn as the United States has withdrawn 
from Cuba and is now withdrawing from 
the Philippines. The teachers would always 
be present to prevent anarchy and the rise 
of dictatorships, but would not interfere 
with intelligent self-government beyond pre- 
senting such evidence as seemed to them to 
make any proposed course of action unde- 
sirable. The teachers’ efforts would not be 
judged successful until every child came to 
know himself as a participating member of 
the school community and until he came to 
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feel that his school work and activities were | 
absolutely his own. 

As a part of the initial scheme the children 
would find also a system of measurements 
and records which would reveal each child’s | 
own growth curves and personal capacities, 
tastes, and preferences. Trained specialists 
would be available to give advice on call, or, 
in emergencies, forcibly and authoritatively to 
take charge of an individual for a time, to de- 
fine the /imits of freedom set by natural 
causes, or to regiment him as his physical, ; 
mental, or emotional needs might demand. | 
The children’s health and safety—physical, | 
mentai, and moral—would be observed and | 
safeguarded, but general action would be | 
taken only by the children as they could be | 
persuaded of the need for them by thes 
facts and figures of experts. Children would 
be free to budget their time and pursue their 
interests and such discipline as was necessary 
would be established and administered by the 
children themselves. 

Would the children learn anything in such + 
a school? There would, of course, be inci- 
dental learning, just as one always becomes 
wise and skillful if he practices any activity 
in which he is interested. But there would be 
no formal memorization, no subject-matter 
set out to be learned, no fixed course of 
study to be covered. Education in the sense 
of acquisition would be conceived as an in- 
cidental, life-long process. Graduation from 











this school would take place as soon as a 
child had proved himself master of the’ 
essential tools of cooperative action and had 
organized his life around worthy purposes. | 

Let every administrator and supervisor 
who reads these words ask himself how far 
the taking of even the first steps towards 
this, or any similar idealistic scheme of 
truly democratic education, is dependent! 
upon his “‘say-so,”” and he will have a} 
revelation of the extent to which the power 
he wields is dictatorial. The usual alibis are: 
“The public wants a strong man in charge”; 
“The parents would not stand for it’; “I go 
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as far as the public will let me’; but an 
executive who spoke as the agent of teachers, 
who derived his just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, would be an educative 
force who could change public opinion more 
quickly than the individual specialist in 
administration who holds his power only so 
long as he pleases his bosses. Politics, nar- 
row-mindedness, and special interests will 
continue to control our schools just so long 
as that control can be exercised through a 
single agent out of touch with children’s 
needs and classroom conditions. 

However, the whole teaching corps can- 
not be fired. If their agent, as spokesman, 
presents significant but distasteful evidence, 
he cannot be punished without incurring the 
wrath of the entire force. Teachers as in- 
dividuals are impotent. Efficiently and demo- 
cratically organized, and working unselfishly 
for the good of the children and the commu- 
nity as a whole, they can be fearlessly aggres- 
sive in championing the cause of progress. 


MAKING THE SHIFT 


There is one factor in the situation which 
makes this whole discussion visionary in the 
extreme: teachers, like other citizens, have 
been trained in autocratic schools and live 
in an individualistic society. They are them- 
selves extremely individualistic and non- 
cooperative. They need a “strong man’’ to 
keep them working together. The average 
teacher is at present unable to act intelligent- 
ly in any capacity as the agent of the group 
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because he himself has not become group- 
minded and has not learned how to coop- 
erate on the democratic basis. 

This article is written, not to stir the pro- 
fession to action in terms of the ideal 
sketched above, but to stimulate in teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators, and in all 
who are interested in education, first, an 
awareness of how far short of the words we 
Say Our actual practice is; and second, to 
stimulate a sense of responsibility for ‘‘mov- 
ing in the direction of’ the democratization 
of education, particularly by studying and 
participating in experiments in cooperation. 
Without the slightest change in the existing 
autocratic set-up or the subject-matter mem- 
orization program, a teacher, who desired 
to do so, could use classroom situations to 
teach democratic procedures and could make 
seating plans, assignments, recitations, marks, 
and discipline more and more cooperative. 
It is a wonderfully satisfying experience to 
share reasons with children and treat them as 
equals; to shift more and more responsibility 
into their hands; to enrich and dignify school 
life by relating it to the out-of-school pur- 
poses of children and to the life of the 
community. 

Today the country desperately needs cre- 
ative teachers with inventive minds who 
will band together with other like-minded 
teachers and give their best in solving the 
many problems that must be solved in shift- 
ing school procedure whether administrative, 
supervisory, or instructional, from the auto- 
cratic to the democratic basis. 
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A School Is Its Teachers 


Helga R. Mortenson 


We are the teachers, 

Day in, day out, year in, year out 

We work. 

Our art is a very subtle thing; 

Like moonlight and starlight and dreams 
It cannot be set in a frame 


And hung in a gallery, 

Or imprisoned in the coldness of stone. 

It is warm; it is living; 

It is made of our faith and our hopes, 

Of our purposeful will and our longings 
Of our hearts and our minds and our souls. 


From School and Home, May, 1937. 





When Is Administration Effective? 


A Symposium 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


ScHOoL administration concerns itself 
with four fundamental elements: (1) the 
public; (2) the personnel; (3) the program; 
and (4) the plant. 

The public includes the Board of Educa- 
tion, a surrounding circle of parents and 
friends, organized and unorganized, and a 
vast hinterland of “general public’’ whose 
individual opinions are significant, but who 
usually become vocal in some organized form 
——as tax-payers, real estate interests, churches, 
patriotic societies, newspapers, chambers of 
commerce, labor organizations, political 
parties and the like. These groupings are not 
mutually exclusive, and ‘‘one man in his time 
plays many parts,” or may do so, impinging 
upon the schools variously as parent, board 
member, tax-payer, church-man, news re- 
porter, legionnaire and Republican or Demo- 
crat, all in his single person. 

Effective school administration, as regards 
the public, is administration which manages 
to harmonize these various and in some cases 
competing or conflicting interests as they 
affect the schools, and to subordinate, in the 
case of selfish minorities, the lesser to the 
common good. As the public schools depend 
vitally upon public opinion for their support 
and well-being, it is obvious that a demo- 
cratic technique for the building up and 
maintenance of public opinion is crucial. 

The element of first importance in success- 
ful school administration in its relations to 
the public is an intelligent, public-spirited 
and effectually representative school board, 
enjoying general respect and commanding 
general support. Without such a board, any 
school administration is stymied. 

The element of next importance is an 


{ How one feels about the function and effec- 
tiveness of administration usually depends 
upon the experience angle from which it is | 
viewed. Here a school superintendent, a pri- | 
mary teacher and a member of a state de- 
partment of education give their frank opin- 
ions. They are Frederick H. Bair, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York; 
Pauline Orear, Primary Teacher, Kansas 
City, Missouri; and Helen Heffernan, Chief 
of the Division of Elementary Education and 
\ Rural Schools, State Department of Educa- 


tion, Sacramento, California. 








informed, participating, organized group 
of parents and friends of education, who 


know first-hand, without any alibis, what the | 


schools are trying to do and how they are 
doing it. 

The element of third importance is a 
systematic interpenetration of every other in- 
terest group in town by these informed and 
interested friends of education. A system- 
atic public relations plan is indispensable to 
effective administration in a democracy, and 
the schools ought generally to employ public 
relations men and free the superintendents, 


part-time at least, for their responsibility of | 


educating the children. Any school-man 
knows that the schools under his jurisdiction 
cannot rise higher than the public opinion 
and support which they enjoy. So complicated 
and unstable are the elements which make up 
the public, so easily are raids by anti-social 
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minorities effected, so easily can schools built 


up patiently over a long period of years be 


torn down in a few months or weeks that, | 
in its relations with the public, for successful 


school administration, ‘‘eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 


The personnel includes children, teachers, 


and secretarial and building staffs. Effective 
administration insists that each child be 
treated as a person rather than merely as a 
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student, and that the processes of the school 
be adapted to the happiest development of 
that person. The line of crisis, for adminis- 
tration, lies in reconciling the needs of the 
children with the will of the tax-payer. Gen- 
erally speaking, classes are too large, pro- 
grams are too mechanized, teaching power 
is too far cut down both in quantity and 
quality, to spell ‘‘effective’ administration. 

Effective administration insists that teach- 
ers shall be persons also—persons when they 
enter teaching, and persons while in it, 
rather than cogs in a machine. At present, 
democracy too generally dedicates the upper 
third of its college graduates to business and 
the middle or lower third to teaching and 
the nurture of its young. Immense advances 
in democratic technique of teacher participa- 
tion in school life and government will be 
made in the United States in the next quarter 
of a century. 

The program of a modern school with us 
ought to be nothing less than a deliberate 
induction and conditioning into a democratic 
way of life, precisely as “‘education’’ in the 
authoritarian countries is a conditioning to 
their philosophy. Increased liberty and in- 
creased responsibility must go hand in hand 
from kindergarten to graduation. The es- 
sence of the democratic education must con- 
sist of two things: (1) an intellectual grasp 
of the democratic principle with all its im- 
plications, and (2) conditioning and labora- 
tory practice as indicated above. 

The plant. Administration is democrati- 
cally effective on this front when the plant— 
classrooms, art and science studios and labs, 
auditoriums, gymnasiums, libraries, playing 
fields—is democratically used, twenty-four 
hours a day by people of all ages and con- 
ditions, with the fullest utilization for the 
common good. 

Generally, effective school administration 
must reconcile and harmonize these four 
fundamental elements and the innumerable 
factors within them, by the way of publicity, 
patient, free discussion and information, 
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tireless organization to bring about friendly 
and wide participation—the slow, muddling, 
but incalculably powerful democratic way. 
The superintendent of schools is the con- 
ductor of America’s mightiest symphony 
orchestra. Nothing is sweeter or more mag- 
nificent than his role when the ensemble 
is harmonious; nothing is worse than when 
the instruments are out of tune.—Frederick 
H. Bair. 


BY A PRIMARY TEACHER 

As I reflect on my years of teaching in 
one place, I am convinced that I have always 
worked under effective, progressive, and 
democratic administration. I become more 
confirmed in this idea each summer as I 
come in contact with and talk with people 
from scattered places. I somehow believe that 
we, from the great open spaces of the 
middle west, have a longer and broader 
vision, an expanded idea of the meaning 
of administration. We regard it as a help, 
not a hindrance. It serves and assists funda- 
mental educational purposes. One's philoso- 
phy of education springs from one’s phi- 
losophy of life. If this be sound and 
augmented by common sense, then one is a 
very part of our administration. 

To us education is living and is concerned 
with human becomings. We are all interested 
in growth, in converting existing capacities 
and experiences, in building intelligence—in- 
telligence that employs experimental thinking. 
As life speeds on, situations constantly arise 
that need mending or reénforcing. In meet- 
ing these, we strive to glean the best possi- 
ble ideas from study and thought and experi- 
mentation, to select the one idea that will 
best right the difficulty or enhance the situ- 
ation. We want to believe that the goal is 
reached when the matter-in-hand which pro- 
voked the thinking is solved. The thinker, 
then, can move forward again with increased 
efficiency and self-direction into the rush of 
life. Thus culture is stored up, adding new 
knowledge, finer distinctions, richer appre- 
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ciations, more liberal attitudes, and better 
techniques. 

With us the democratic ideal recognizes 
education as a dynamic, rapidly changing, 
social service concerned with giving each 
individual the richest, most educative ex- 
perience within its power. Our administra- 
tion, therefore, creates conditions which en- 
able individuals and groups to carry on their 
own activities at their own capacity with in- 
telligent reference to others. It brings about 
coordinated and cooperative thinking and 
planning of all interests in the light of pur- 
poses that direct the active energies of every- 
one toward the realization of ends shared 
by all so that the apparently abstracted parts 
interact, supplement, and compensate. It pro- 
vides facilities for pooling information re- 
garding common needs and stating clearly 
individual purposes in the light of all rele- 
vant considerations. From this originate poli- 
cies which express the concensus of best judg- 
ment for the whole group. 

Thus the democratic ideal achieves happy 
and contented, sensitive citizens, old and 
young, coping with changes, conditions, and 
obligations with tact and wisdom, so that 
unconsciously the progressive school of yes- 
terday becomes the progressive school of to- 
day and merges into the progressive school of 
tomorrow.—Pauline Orear. 


BY A MEMBER OF A STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Responsibility for educational progress 
falls squarely upon the school administrator. 
It is his function to appraise the contribu- 
tions of educational research, to analyze the 
trends in educational philosophy, to evalu- 
ate the findings of experimental schools and 
to determine their application to the par- 
ticular community he serves. A willingness 
continually to redesign procedures to make 
them consonant with acceptable educational 
developments and local needs is implicit in 
effective administration. 

Administration is effective only when it 
provides the conditions which release all the 
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potential energy and ability of teachers for 
the actual teaching act. Not until the admin- 
istrator makes necessary decisions relative to 
important phases of the educational program 
is the teacher free to proceed in the develop- 
ment of an educational program on sound 
foundations. 

Decisions Relative to Curriculum: At 
least five important problems await admin- 
istrative decision if the gap between theory 
and practice is to be bridged. Of these, the 
most significant problem is the organization 
of curriculum. The prevailing belief is that 
the curriculum should be organized around 
major areas of social experience in order that 
the child may be led to an increasingly bet- 
ter personal adjustment and a more pene- 
trating understanding and deeper apprecia- 
tion of the social world of which he is a 
part. Such a concept implies a curricular or- 
ganization in which all parts contribute to 
these broad areas of social living and in 
which separate subject matter fields disap- 
pear. Not until the administrator makes the 
decision to organize the curriculum in terms 
of a flexible list of valuable units of life 
experience rather than in terms of subject 
matter set out to be “‘covered’’ are teachers 
free to select educational experiences in 
terms of the needs of her particular group 
of children. 

The modern curriculum emphasizes first- 
hand experiences, extensive reading from a 
wide variety of titles, construction, dramati- 
zation, utilization of the resources of the 
immediate community, creative expression 
in art, literature, music and bodily rhythms. 
Practically, however, the realization of such 
a program in practice must await the estab- 
lishment of suitable administrative policies 
regarding the amount and variety of ma- 
terials of instruction, proper library facili- 
ties, and the extension of the educative en- 
vironment into the community by means of 
excursions. 

Decisions Related to Guidance and Pupil 
Progress: It has become almost axiomatic to 
say that ‘‘all education is guidance.” Guid- 
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ance implies the adjustment of instruction 
to the individual variations of children. Al- 
though there has been general acceptance of 
the principle, and glib repetition of it, the 
administrator is confronted by serious prob- 
lems in redesigning the educational machin- 
ery to make adjustment to individual differ- 
ences possible in practice. The establishment 
of special educational programs for extreme 
deviates solves only one aspect of the prob- 
lem, equal or greater need of adjustment to 
individual differences exists in the average 
classroom. Administrative decision is essen- 
tial to make time and facilities available for 
proper educational diagnosis. An adequate 
guidance program implies that the teacher 
will have time to study and to know the in- 
dividual children in her group. Here again 
the administrative policy adopted regarding 
the size of classes will largely determine how 
much actual individual guidance can be 
given by the teacher. 

The administrator comes close to the 
heart of the whole educational problem in 
his decisions relative to pupil progress. Mod- 
ern psychology emphasizes the importance 
of normal emotional reactions and whole- 
some attitudes in the development of in- 
tegrated personalities, yet persistent policies 
regarding grade standards, pupil promotion 
and reporting progress to parents have con- 
stituted fertile sources for the development 
of serious personality difficulties such as 
feelings of fear, inadequacy and inferiority. 
These policies which contribute so seriously 
to maladjustment merit rigorous considera- 
tion in order that new policies which em- 
phasize growth toward worthy goals may be 
formulated. 

Decisions Relative to Measurement: Teach- 
ers who are earnestly endeavoring to develop 
a program in terms of children’s interests 
and needs are frequently thrown into con- 
fusion by the policies related to the measure- 
ment program. How can the teacher organize 
her work around large centers of experience 
if the children’s progress is to be judged on 
the basis of the results of a battery of stand- 
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ardized tests based upon the acquisition of 
a long list of unrelated facts? If the cur- 
riculum is organized in terms of large, mean- 
ingful units of experience designed to chal- 
lenge interest, stimulate curiosity, develop 
ability in problem solving, provide oppor- 
tunity for creative endeavor, show the rela- 
tionship between the fields of human know!l- 
edge and provide extensive opportunity for 
use of the major skills of learning, the test- 
ing program must be organized to meet the 
new curriculum. The unrelated bits of mis- 
cellaneous factual information which form 
the items of standardized tests in content 
fields are totally unsuitable as a basis of 
measurement. An education conceived as 
personality development and social adjust- 
ment should be measured in terms of these 
objectives and not in terms of a subject-mat- 
ter-set-out-to-be-learned curriculum. 

Decisions Relative to Supervision: The 
art of supervision parallels the art of good 
teaching. In general, supervisors are aware 
of the need of newer techniques in the work 
of directing instruction but here again the 
administrator is responsible for providing 
teachers with supervisory leadership com- 
patible with modern educational philoso- 
phy. 

Democratic administration requires that 
teachers have a part in planning the admin- 
istrative policies of the school system. Par- 
ticularly is teacher participation necessary in 
the formulation of policies which are so in- 
timately related to the educational program 
of the school. Teachers should sit at the 
council table when policies regarding cur- 
riculum, guidance, pupil progress and the 
measurement program are under considera- 
tion. The classroom teacher should con- 
tribute to the task of designing the super- 
visofy program which can best serve her 
needs. From such a program of cooperation, 
a well-coordinated educational program will 
inevitably emerge, and teachers and super- 
visors will work more effectively toward the 
accomplishment of mutually accepted edu- 
cational purposes.—Helen Heffernan. 





Organizing the Primary School 


ROBERT HILL LANE 


How one organizes his school depends 
upon his philosophy of education. Modern 
progressive educators are committed to a 
philosophy which has as its corner stones 
the following basic beliefs: 

The child is an organism whose prime char- 
acteristic is the ability to grow. 

Growth takes place in an environment which is 
both natural and social. 

Growth takes place through experience. We can 
state this more accurately by saying ‘through 
sequences of varied experiences.” 

Successful life experience is successful because 
the child has adapted and adjusted his be- 
havior to his environment. 

Growth does not take place evenly in all direc- 
tions. There are many kinds of growth. We 
are sure of four major kinds—physical growth, 
mental growth, social growth and emotional 
growth. Where growth in all possible direc- 
tions proceeds satisfactorily we have an inte- 
grated personality least as completely in- 
tegrated as our poor human nature will per- 
mit. 

Translating these thoughts into the prac- 
tical vocabulary of the teacher in the class- 
room, they read somewhat as follows: 


The teacher's first job is to create and main- 
tain a classroom environment in which maxi- 
mum growth becomes possible. 

The teacher's second job is to control and direct 
growth on the part of her children to the 
end that each child may realize his fullest ca- 
pacities. 

The teacher's third job is to guard the child 
against any interruption in his growth from 
administrative, supervisory or teaching pro- 
cedures which do not recognize education as 
a continuous organic process. 

The third point given above is the point 
of departure for this present article. 

A very modest experiment has been under 
way in the Los Angeles schools for the past 
three years directed to formulating a type 
of school organization which will lend itself 


) 
It’s a good idea, but how did you do it? That 
so often is the question asked by many teach- 
ers. To those interested in elimination of 
grade lines and the development of a unified 
primary school built upon the child’s mat- 
uration, Mr. Lane’s article will help answer 
some of the questions. Los Angeles public 
schools under his direction as Assistant Su- 
perintendent have experimented in such a 
program which gives every promise of work- 
ing satisfactorily. | 














to the continuous growth of children. For 
the past two years nine elementary schools 
have been organized on the basis of social 
maturity. Organization of a class on this 
basis is interpreted to mean “grouping to- 
gether children who have reached about the 
same stage of development as regards the 
possession and practice of good social hab- 
its: like-minded children; children with com- 
mon interests and needs; children likely to 
work and play together happily and effec- 
tively.” 

The various steps in organizing schools 
on this basis—we call them ‘‘No-Failure 
Schools’’—are as follows: 

The total enrollment of the school is di- 
vided into as many classes as there are teach- 
ers; i.e., the total enrollment of a school is 
five hundred and ten children, there are sev- 
enteen teachers, each teacher will have thirty 
children, regardless of the factors usually 
considered in other mentality, 
school achievement, and so on. 

The first segregation is by chronological 
age—the youngest children are placed in 
Group 1, the oldest in Group 17 (in this 
particular instance), and all others spaced 
properly between by ‘‘birthday age.” 

All grade designations are removed—B1, 


schools- 
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A3, B4, A5, B6—disappear from the scene. 
This is a vital point, for teachers, as well as 
children and parents, are still terrifically 
“grade-minded.” 

Each teacher is asked to study the thirty 
children assigned to her and to report to the 
principal all children who appear to be so- 
cial misfits with respect to her particular 
room. For example, in Group 9, there are 
several children too “‘babyfied” (as the chil- 
dren describe it) to fit socially. There are 
several children who are too sophisticated to 
fit socially. The principal, thereupon, makes 
a succession of new placements with these 
maladjusted children until each is located 
in a group he finds congenial. (Please note 
this word ‘‘congenial.’’ The very essence of 
the scheme is that each child shall come to 
rest in a congenial social environment. One 
of the interesting results of the experiment 
is the discovery that children are abnormally 
sensitive to the social environment. A child 
who is unhappy in his social relations can- 
not work with satisfaction and happiness. ) 

This readjustment goes on _ steadily 
throughout the entire first month of school 
until a social equilibrium is reached in each 


group. ’ 


As readjustments take place each group, 
homogeneous with respect to social ma- 
turity, becomes rapidly heterogeneous with 
respect to other factors or bases of classifica- 
tion. For example, a picture of this particular 
school as a whole is shown in Table I. 

It will be seen that ranges in chronological 
age, intelligence and reading ability were 
very great in the upper groups at the open- 
ing of school. This condition opened up a 
new problem. “How wide a range is possible 
in these factors without penalizing children 
and teachers?”’ After careful regrouping it 
was found possible to lessen these ranges as 
will be seen by paragraphs dated January, 
1937- 

During the opening months of the school 
year (1936-1937) the school had to struggle 
with two difficult problems; first, an excessive 
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Taste I—A Picture or THE SCHOOL AS A WHOLE 
SEPTEMBER 1936 


Median 

















| Approx | Median ‘ Median 
Group | ‘Grades | Chr. Gr. | Int. Gr. | Re. Gr. 
ees Pl. Pl. Pl. 
I Kgn rf X X 
2 Tr. Br . 1 X 
3 Tr. Br to | 7 X 
4 Bi 1.2 1.6 xX 
5 Br At 2.0 1.7 1.1 
6 At B2 2.0 2.0 1.4 
7 B2 A2 a 3.4 Sia 
8 A2 By 2.9 +.3 1.9 
9 B3 3.3 s.3 2.7 
10 A3 3.7 3.1 2.9 
II Bs 4:3 4.2 3.5 
12 Bg A4 4-7 4-4 4-6 
13 Ag Bs 5.2 4.8 4-5 
14 Bs As 5.6 5.0 §.% 
1§ As B6 6.1 5.4 5.5 
16 B6 5.9 6.4 6.3 
17 | A6 6.9 6.5 5.7 
Taste II'—VariaTIONs IN TERMS OF GRADES 
SEPTEMBER 1936 
| Chronological | Intelligence Reading 
Group Grade Grade Grade 
Placements | Placements Placements 
1 | Kindergarten} K re) 
+ - | Ra i | o 
3 1-2 is ) 
se | oe K-1-2 9) 
.- Fo | K-1-2-3 I 
6 | 1-2-3 | 1-2-3 I-2 
7 1-2-3 | 1-2-3 1-2-3 
8 | 23 1-2-3°4 1-2-3 
9 | 23-4 2-3-4 12-34 
10 | (2-3-4 | 23-4 12-34 
11 | 345 | 3-45 2-3-4°5 
12 | 345 3-4°5 vas 
13 456 3-4°5-6 3°4°5-6 
14 | 4°5-6-7 34°5-6-7 34°56 
15 | 456-7 3-4°56-7-8 3-45-68 
16 | 56-78 4°5-6-78 546-78 
17 | $678 456-78 568-9 





1 This table is to be read as follows: In Group 9 there are 
children of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grade chronological age and 
mental age. There are reading abilities ranging from Ist to 
4th grade. 


turnover due to the transient nature of the 
neighborhood and second, an influx of children 
from the southwest, many of whom had Jimited 
schooling and meager home backgrounds. In 
spite of these discouraging factors a serious effort 
was made to correct certain conditions which 
seemed to lay heavy burdens upon the teachers. 
These conditions centered largely in the great 
and sometimes excessive ranges in each room in 
(a) chronological age (b) intelligence and (c) 
reading ability. While continuing social maturity 
as the basis for classroom organization, an at- 
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tempt has been made to lessen excessive ranges 
partly by reassignment of pupils to new classes 
in the school and by the transfer of socially 
mature children, who had outgrown an ele- 
mentary school situation, to a neighboring jun- 
ior high school. Examination of the Chrono- 
logical Grade Placements as of January 1937 in- 
dicates that the range remains faitly constant, 
varying from two grades in the lower groups to 
three grades in the upper groups, i.e., a teacher 
in what is approximately a 4th grade has chil- 
dren of 3rd, 4th and Sth grade “birthday age.” 

Examination of the Intelligence Grade Place- 
ments as of January 1937 indicates that the ex- 
cessive range as of September 1936 has been 
materially reduced. The range in January 1937 
varies from three grades in the lower school to 
five grades in the upper school, i.e., a teacher 
in what is approximately a 6th grade has children 
who from the standpoint of intelligence belong 
in 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Most of 
these “high intelligence’ children are socially 
immature and would be lost in junior high 
school. There seems to be no reason to doubt 
that an intelligence grade placement range of 
3-4 grades is normal and works no excessive 
hardship on either as or teacher. Whatever 
difficulty is experienced in academic work from 
this source is more than compensated by the 
“real-life” situation which arises from a diversi- 
fied mixture of intellectual abilities and the con- 
tributions made by the more brilliant children 
to the group life of the room. 

Reading ability ranges appear to be normal 
up to and including four grades. 

What about the “daily program’ and 
the ‘course of study’’? The teacher is not idle 
while she is patiently working to develop a 
homogeneous social group. She is asked to 
study her children to ascertain their interests, 
their needs and their abilities and upon that 
foundation to build a plan which will take 
each child from where he is at that time to 
where he needs to go. Daily observation and 
appropriate tests furnish the teacher with the 
needed information. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the teacher must start with her children as 
original creations. She may not say, ‘Well, 
you are not up to grade” or ‘I wonder what 
the teacher who had you last term taught 
you!” for the reason that grades are abolished 
and the teacher does not profit by post- 
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mortems. Her attitude is—“These are my 
children—whatever their past history has 
been we are making a fresh start.” 

It is the principal’s part to supervise and 
coordinate all planning so that education may 
be truly continuous from Group 1 to the 
highest group. 

One of the essential features of the No- 
Failure School is its determined stand that 
no child shall be allowed to learn read- 
ing until he is ready to read. Best current 
practice everywhere stipulates as criteria: (1) 
a wealth of experience, (2) good health, (3) 
good sight and hearing, (4) a good oral 
vocabulary, (5) the ability to organize ideas 
and express them in sentences, (6) proper 
social adjustment, (7) emotional stability, 
and (8) intellectual maturity. 

In the school to which reference has been 
made in the preceding paragraphs the read- 
ing situation developed as follows as the Fall 
term got well under way: 


Group 1 Non-reading group 

Group 2 Non-reading group 

Group 3 Non-reading group 

Group 4 10 children beginning on “ex- 
perience reading,” the remain- 
der non-reading 

Group 5 Two nearly equal groups—one 


reading, one non-reading 
Two-thirds of the group read- 
ing, one-third non-reading 

Group 7 All reading 

Obviously this represents a radical depar- 
ture from the conventional school in which 
“the first grade is where you gotta read!” 

Table III (page 113) shows four months’ 
progress in reading of the school noted in 
Table I. 

it will be noticed that many rooms showed 
a reading growth greatly in excess of the 
normal expectation. These results were se- 
cured by careful attention to satisfactory 
placement of pupils and by very excellent 
teaching. They refute conclusively the com- 
mon criticism that a “No-Failure School is 
one where you promote everybody and the 
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The beginner learns to read because she is ready and wants to read. 


children don’t have to learn anything.” It 
may interest the reader to know that in the 





Taste II1[—Reapinc Gains in Four Montus 
(Grape PLACEMENTS) 
iii Median | Median Gain 
Group | r . ie | Sept Jan. | in4 
— 1936 1937 | Mos 
): 237] | 
'] 

5 Br Al +. S.4 3 
¢ Ai B2 £4 1.8 4 
” B2 A2 cs 3.3 8 
8 Aa & | 29 $2 13 
> | B3 3.7 4:3 1§ 
10 | A3 2.9 3,4 4 
Ir | Bs 3-5 | 49 14 
=m | Be Ae 46. | 3.3 6 
m | Ag Bs 4-5 | 5.6 II 
14 Bs <Ag5 ‘3 6.4 12 
15 | As B6 5.5 6.2 7 
I B6 6.3 6.5 2 
i7 | A6 5.7 6.8 II 


middle groups results were obtained by copi- 
ous “free reading”’ rather than by intensive 


drill. 


In general, it is true (1) that reading re- 
sults in the lower groups in a No-Failure 
School are below average (2) that reading 
is not stressed in lower groups as in the con- 
ventional school (3) that the reading pro- 
gresses more slowly in the lower groups (4) 
that children learn to read later and (5) 
that when children learn to read because they 
are ready and want to read, the reading pro- 
gram becomes tremendously accelerated, the 
apparent handicap is made up, and reading 
results in the upper groups exceed reading 
results in the upper grades of the conven- 
tional school. 

You can take a ten o'clock train in Chi- 
cago and arrive in New York at eight o'clock. 
Or you can go on the “Century” six hours 
later and arrive at approximately the same 
hour. 

Which do you prefer? 








Map-Reading Readiness 


KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 


Tue well-placed modern emphasis on the 
objective of citizenship training in the social 
studies should not obscure the fact that the 
teaching of these subjects has other worth- 
while aims. These include the training in 
skills toward which the fields of the social 
studies make valuable and, in some cases, 
unique contributions. Among those for which 
the social studies have special responsibility 
is the development of the ability to use maps, 
a skill essential to all study in geography, 
history, and integrated courses as well as to 
the development of the map habit, which con- 
tributes to many adult duties and pleasures. 
Since the first use of maps is made in the 
primary grades, the initial responsibility for 
correct instruction lies with the primary 
teacher. 

All primary teachers are well aware of the 
importance of correct beginnings in the 
teaching of reading skills. Even though they 
may not know the newest theories or tech- 
niques, they are conscious of the necessity of 
well-planned steps and the gradual initiation 
of the young child to the printed page. No 
teacher hands his beginning pupil an ad- 
vanced book, tells him the meaning of the 
words and expects him to enjoy reading or to 
understand the process. Strangely, however, 
many primary teachers do not carry over their 
knowledge and experience in the teaching of 
the reading of the word symbols to the teach- 
ing of map symbols. 

A map is itself a symbol and it is inter- 
preted through the use of other symbols. 
“City” is expressed on a map by a dot, 
“river” by a line, “between five and ten 
inches of rain’’ by a color. Such map symbols 
are not so numerous as word symbols, but in 
many ways they are more complex. The line 
expressing the idea ‘‘river’’ tells one many 


: 


This is the first of a series of three articles by 
Mrs. Whittemore, Head of the Department 
of Geography at State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York, on “Map Reading Skills 
in the Primary Grades.” Mrs. Whittemore 
discusses the difficulties in map reading, how 
readiness for map reading is developed, and 
the place of map reading in the activity cur- 
riculum. 








things about the individual river shown on 
the map. It tells one where the river rises, 
whether it is a main stream or tributary to 
another, how long it is, what direction it 
flows, whether it meanders or follows a 
straight course, the location of its mouth, 
whether it enters the sea through a broad 
estuary or through many distributaries wan- 
dering across a delta. In short, the map sym- 
bol gives information that would be ex- 
pressed on the printed page in many words. 

The skill in reading these symbols must be 
developed in a gradual, well-ordered manner, 
beginning with the most simple conceptions 
and building up to the more difficult. Teach- 
ers should be aware of growth in this ability 
as they are of growth in the reading of the 
printed page, for they have as much respon- 
sibility toward the work of the upper grades 
in social studies as in reading. A specialist 
in primary reading says, ‘In the first three 
grades the children learn to read; afterward 
they read to learn.” It should be true as well 
that in the first four grades the children learn 
to read maps; in the upper grades they read 
maps to learn. 


MAP-READING DIFFICULTIES 
Upper grade teachers who frequently en- 
counter instructional difficulties due to the 
inability of children to read maps correctly 
often are more aware of the importance of 
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MAP-READING 


the correct introduction of map reading than 
are the lower grade teachers under whose 
instruction the work is begun. Recent evi- 
dence came from a sixth grade teacher who 
told of a boy unable to locate the British Isles 
on a political wall map of the world. Since 
he had been working with a large outline 
map of the British Isles on a panel of the 
blackboard and was familiar with the shape 
of the islands and their general location, she 
thought this strange. Upon questioning him 
she discovered that he expected to find the 
islands the same size on the world map as on 
the large scale map, and that remedial work 
on the interpretation of scale was necessary. 
Even instructors in college find students in- 
terpreting the colors on a relief map in terms 
of vegetation rather than elevation. 

Mrs. Hart lists among common errors 
made by teachers and pupils the following: 

Confusion of symbol with the real thing: 
“this dot zs St. Louis” 

Confusion of parallel with latitude and me- 
ridian with longitude 

Lack of distinction between symbols for politi- 
cal boundaries and streams 

Inability to interpret direction symbols on 
map or globe 

Confusion of name of city, or its first or last 
letter with the dot which is the true symbol" 


MAP-READING READINESS 


Trends in modern life and in methods of 
instruction in the schools have brought 
changes in the teaching of map interpretation 
by lowering the level at which children be- 
come interested in maps and that at which 
they need to know something about methods 
of expressing facts of location. 

The increased mobility of the population 
and the closer knitting of world affairs 
through the increased rapidity of communica- 
tion has given every one a greater dependence 
on maps. Frequently the child knows the 


1 **A Classification of Common Errors in Geography Made By 
Teachers and Pupils.’’ By Isabelle K. Hart. From The Teaching 
of Geography. Thirty-second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 


School Publishing Company, 1933, 32:479-482. 
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term ‘“‘map”’ and the use of this tool because 
he has seen it consulted by the pilot of the 
family car. The map appears before the vaca- 
tion trip and at doubtful turns while on the 
journey, and dull indeed would be the child 
who does not comprehend that it helps one 
know where he is and which way he must go. 

Less privileged children must not be for- 
gotten, however, for there remains a great 
number who have the horizons of their 
world set by the bounds of the immediate 
neighborhood. Also, it must be admitted that 
some families of normal and even superior 
intelligence find their way about the country 
more or less successfully guided by signs and 
filling station attendants. It cannot be as- 
sumed, therefore, that no instruction in map 
reading is necessary. On the other hand, it 
may be concluded that increased mobility of 
the people should call for increased attention 
to correct instruction in map reading, and to 
the encouragement of the map habit so that 
this mobility may produce greater interest 
in places and more information about the 
regions visited. 

Two trends in classroom procedure en- 
courage interest in maps. One is the in- 
creased attention to current events. A third 
or fourth grade interested in discussing the 
flight of the Russian airmen, the coronation 
of King George, or the launching of the 
Queen Mary becomes interested in places 
and needs to use a world map. 

A second, the emphasis on excursions in 
the activity program in the primary grades, 
especially is responsible for the lowering of 
the level of map-reading readiness. As soon 
as the kindergarten or first grade child begins 
to go places his verbal and motor tfe- 
sponses afterward are likely to contain refer- 
ences to where he has been and how he went. 
In Childhood Education for May, 1934, Miss 
Hughes? tells that Jimmie and Paul drew a 
picture map on the floor with chalk to show 
Billy, who had been absent, how the second 


2 ""Social Science in the Second Grade.’’ By Avah W. 
Hughes. Childhood Education, May, 1934, 5:409-413. 
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Tracing the flight of the Russian aviators on a flat wall map of the world. 


grade group sailed around Manhattan 
Island. A Buffalo kindergarten group after a 
visit to the Peace Bridge constructed a bridge 
in blocks from one corner of the room to the 
other and spoke of one end as being in 
Canada and the other in the United States. 
The stimulation of interest in maps and 
the desire of the child to express himself and 
his experiences in terms of relative locations 
is gratifying. This very phase of the activity 
program, however, complicates the process 
of the proper teaching of map-reading skills 
by making the orderly procedure from simple 
steps to the more complex more difficult than 
when one followed the more formal type of 
syllabus which provided definite placement of 
the steps involved. The release in many 
schools from a formal syllabus has resulted 
in unfortunate confusion in the development 
of map-reading skills. The same is true, as 
well, of schools where a formal outline places 
the instruction at the third or fourth grade 
level, but where the activity program of the 


lower grades has produced a map-reading 
readiness and the introduction of maps at an 
earlier place than planned in the syllabus. 


PLACEMENT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
MAP READING IN THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


Those who have organized the teaching of 
map reading in a logical order recommend 
the following steps to be taken in the order 
listed: 

1. Teaching of directions in space. 

2. The introduction of the map as a symbol 
through the construction by the class 
and teacher of a large scale map of a 
familiar area. 

Teaching direction on maps. 

4. Introduction of the globe as the first world 
sign. 

5. Development of simple symbols in con- 
nection with the study of child life in 
other lands. 

6. Giving the conception of maps on various 
scales as representing the same surface 
area. 
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7. Introduction of flat maps of the world 
and of the continents. 

8. Use of parallels and meridians as direc- 
tion lines, 

9. Increased skill in the use of more difficult 
symbols such as those expressing re- 
lief, rainfall, population densities. 

10. Practice in the use of the scale. 

The activity program has upset in many 
ways the logical procedure outlined above. A 
second grade develops an interest which calls 
for the use of a globe or a world map when 
the preliminary steps have not been taken. 
One year a unit on transportation has led to 
the making of a map showing water bodies 
in blue, but another year the teacher finds the 
group is interested in Switzerland and de- 
velops the symbols for mountains rather than 
for water bodies. 

What conclusions and suggestions can be 
made so that the teaching of map reading can 
be done efficiently in a flexible program? 

If the program of any one school were ex- 
amined it would be possible to point out 
where one step could be taken and where the 
next would be natural. To apply to all or any 
situations only general suggestions can be 
made. 

Primary teachers should familiarize them- 
selves more thoroughly with desirable tech- 
niques in the teaching of map reading and 
with the difficulties resulting in upper grade 
work from poor instruction in the lower 
grades. They will then be better able to judge 
whether their work with maps is effective or 
full of pitfalls. 

A primary teacher should be exceedingly 
cautious in introducing a globe or a wall map 
of the world or a continent. If she feels that 
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her class is ready for instruction in reading 
such a map, she should discover what map 
work, if any, has been done in the grades 
that precede hers. If no preliminary steps 
have been taken, she should satisfy the needs 
of the class as well as possible but give the 
essential introductory work herself as soon 
as possible. No first, second, or third grade 
teacher should feel that she is at fault for not 
having introduced her pupils to a formal 
world map unless the readiness of the class 
for such work is clearly apparent. 

Since map-reading readiness comes so early 
in schools where excursions are made, it 
would be well for observations of the sun to 
be made and for directions in space to be 
taught in the first grade or the second at the 
latest. In this way, advantage can be taken of 
interest resulting from an excursion to pro- 
ceed toward map making. 

Supervisors and teachers in a school or 
school system should meet to discuss the prob- 
lem. Familiar with the children with whom 
they work and the type of unit usually de- 
veloped in the grades in which they work, 
they can list the minimum skills to be con- 
tributed by the activities of each school year. 

In no case should teachers feel that this 
would mean a return toward the formal cur- 
riculum or toward a rigid course of study. 
Just as the reading program advances upon 
an airplane unit one year and a postman 
center of interest another, so may map- 
reading skills be taught in connection with a 
variety of experiences. The essential point is 
that the primary teacher be aware of the need 
for careful instruction in the reading of maps. 


(To be continued) 
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What, Reading Aloud! 


May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


IR A big elementary school building on a 
warm spring morning, a principal walked medi- 
tatively through the corridors. Alas! This pleas- 
ant school had let her down! It had rated well 
down towards the lower depths of the lowest 
quartile in a recent city-wide reading test. Now 
“something was being done about it,” soberly 
and intensively. Wide open doors gave re- 
assuring glimpses of that so-necessary ‘‘some- 
thing being done.” 

In the kindergarten, all activities had tempo- 
rarily ceased. The children were gathered around 
their self-initiated grocery store gazing spell- 
bound at the neatly printed signs teacher was 
distributing. “Grocery Store’’ said one sign. 
“Apples” said another. The principal could 
fairly feel quivers of reading-readiness oozing 
up in those sign-gazing children. 

The open door of the first grade yielded an 
impressive view of chart after chart, bearing 
such impassioned legends as: 


We run 
We walk 
We skip 
We read 
That last suggestion was certainly powerful prop- 


aganda. 

The second grade showed a group of children 
having a phrase drill, while another group bent 
prayerfully over books in a silent reading period. 
Of course, it was not altogether silent but it was 
fairly silent. 

The third grade was assembled in the science 
corner, but a science corner alive, not only with 
goldfish and guppies, but also with many beaute- 
ous labels. On the blackboard there was unmis- 
takable evidence of a recent tussle with new 
words. 

The fourth grade was shrouded in gloom. 
Well, it almost served the fourth grade right. 
The fourth grade had rated very low amid all 
the prevailing lowness of that recent catastrophe. 
Groups of children were now in a huddle over 
various aspects of remedial reading, kinaesthetic 
and otherwise. The principal surveyed the scene 
more in sorrow than anger. After all, these were 
amiable, well-meaning children. Why had their 
reading sunk so low? 


| Is it a shocking thing to be caught reading 
aloud to your pupils? In some schools it is. 
Such undue emphasis has been placed on 
silent reading in the past twenty years that 
elementary school children’s oral English ex- 
periences have become lop-sided. The results 
of this lop-sidedness and two suggested reme- 
dies are cleverly presented here by Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, Associate Professor of Education, 
\ Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 








In the fifth grade some children were being 
checked orally on their silent reading. The prin- 
cipal listened. They could tell in their own lan- 
guage the content of what they had read but 
when they responded by reading from the text, 
they missed words entirely, miscalled others and 
read—well, the principal tried to think of a 
descriptive word; ‘‘mushily’’ occurred to her. 
That was it, their speech was sloven and mushy. 

The sixth grade had retreated into penitential 
periods of silent reading. They, too, had sinned 
away their youth as the judgment day had shown 
all too clearly. The principal sighed. After all, 
it was a glorious spring day and these children 
were young to be so depressed ; or perhaps, op- 
pressed was the better word. 

Suddenly, the principal pricked up her ears; 
what was that ? Children’s laughter, clear, hearty, 
contagious. She smiled in spite of herself. It 
came from another second grade. She moved 
over in that direction. It came again, first a 
chuckle or two, then loud, childish guffaws. 
Then a teacher's voice reading aloud. What, 
reading aloud and the whole school rating low 
on its reading tests! The principal moved firmly 
towards that all too audible group. The teacher 
was reading “Old Man Kangaroo” and the 
children began to chant with her: 


. what in the world or out of it made Old Man 
Kangaroo hop. 

For he hopped like a cricket, like a pea in a sauce- 
pan; or a new rubber ball on a nursery floor. 

He had to! 

He tucked up his front legs; he hopped on his hind 
legs; he stuck out his tail for a balance weight be- 
hind him and he hopped through the Darling Downs. 

He had to!” 


They ended hilariously: Certainly, Miss Merry- 
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READING ALOUD 


weather had a way with stories and with poetry, 
too; for now the children and teacher were 
saying some of their favorite poems together. 
The children spoke crisply, clearly and with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Suddenly, a strange thought occurred to the 
ore After all, Miss Merryweather’s chil- 
dren had rated highest in the reading tests and 
Miss Merryweather did more story-telling, more 
reading aloud than any teacher in the school 
outside the kindergarten. Could there be any 
connection? She would read aloud, stories and 
poems in great variety, and her children loved 
them and could say dozens of them with gusto. 
Yet, after these children left Miss Merryweather, 
they often lapsed into apathetic, dull readers, not 
much interested in reading. Why? Here was 
food for thought. 


It is food for thought for everyone of us. 
Learning to read is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant activity of the primary grades. A 
mastery of the art of rapid silent reading 
is a major objective for the entire elementary 
school. It is, however, equally essential that 
our children learn to enjoy reading both for 
information and for recreation and there is 
some possibility that our over-emphasis on 
drill may crowd out that enjoyment. We have 
had many laboratory studies of reading tech- 
niques and we need to have more, especially 
in the upper grades. But the result of these 
studies is that we are reading conscious to an 
almost painful degree. This would not mat- 
ter particularly except that it has developed 
some by-products that the research group in 
reading never intended. 


RESULTS OF SILENT READING 
EMPHASIS 


Diminution of amount of literature pre- 
sented orally: The first of these is a per- 
ceptible decrease in the time given to litera- 
ture. No one ever intended this to happen 
but it has happened. The kindergarten still 
has a story period, a time for literature daily 
because these babes have not yet taken to 
books. The first grade may even take time 
from flash cards to hear some poems and 
stories, but from about second grade on, real 
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literature diminishes in exact proportion to 
the children’s increasing ability to read for 
themselves. In other words, we begin to 
think of the children’s literary fare in terms 
of the stories they are capable of reading 
on their own. The curriculum is so crowded 
that they get little more. 

Why is not that sufficient, you may ask, 
and there are several answers. First, as I have 
already said in Childhood Education’ and am 
repeating everywhere, the child is capable of 
appreciating material he cannot possibly read 
or interpret for himself. All through the 
elementary school his reading ability runs 
from one to three years behind his capacity 
to understand and enjoy. Even the fluent 
reader, the ten- or eleven-year-old-child, who 
is reading The Story of Science along with 
members of his family, even he can listen to 
adult interpretation of literature and get 
meanings that his own mere word-recognition 
will never yield him. 

As for our myriads of retarded readers, 
they are literally starved for intellectual chal- 
lenge in their reading material. The more re- 
tarded the reader, the less his reading mat- 
ter matches his social age and his social in- 
terests. Worst of all, he is so befuddled with 
words that he misses what little fun or 
beauty he might find. 

Primers and readers are improving; there 
are some charming ones today. Nevertheless, 
even the best of them fall far short of chil- 
dren’s appreciation level. The proof of this 
is close at hand. Follow the programs the 
children listen to over the radio. Follow their 
movies, good or bad, and then think of the 
attenuated content of their readers. 

Impoverishment in language growth and 
development: For the very reason that the 
child can enjoy keenly what is beyond his 
ability to read or to interpret, he should hear 
fine literature not only in the kindergarten 
but in every grade of the elementary school. 


1''The Presentation of Literature to Children.’” By May 
Hill Arbuthnot. Childhood Education, March, 1936, 12:254. 
See also Mrs. Arbuthnot’s articles in Childhood Education 
for October, 1935: November, 1935, and May, 1936. 
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If he does not, his literature will be meager 
and well under his reach. Moreover, his lan- 
guage will be impoverished. 

Our readers are necessarily written in the 
vernacular. They are so busy keeping within 
the bounds of approved vocabulary lists, that 
they must remain piously commonplace in or- 
der to be pedagogically pure. Yet a two-year- 
old crawls upstairs on all fours, comforting 
himself betimes, with a reassuring chant: 

Upstairs and downstairs 
And in my lady's chamber. 

“Lady’s chamber!’’ Ye gods, no ten-year- 
old vocabulary list would accept that nearly 
obsolete word, ‘‘chamber,’’ but it is all right 
with the two-year-old. He finally heaves his 
fat person into the office and remarks cheer- 
fully, ““Here’s, ‘in my lady’s chamber!’ ”’ 

That’s the worst of Mother Goose; the 
old girl never heard of a word list and neither 
did her young devotees. They play around 
with words, irresponsibly and profitably, tak- 
ing does and doth on the same page, 5/x- 
pence and dollar with equanimity and never 
dreaming that ‘The grand old Duke of 
York”’ ought, of course, to be ‘The grand 
old Mayor of New York’’ or Chicago, or 
parts west, in order to be properly “here 
and now.” 

Literature does not have to watch its vo- 
cabulary. It flings words prodigally and 
chooses its words for tone-color, pattern 
and rhythm rather than for well-checked 
word lists. Of course, children should even- 
tually know the meaning of words; but only 
in literature will they begin to sense the need 
for many words, and be perhaps smitten with 
their dazzling possibilities. 

We need in America a greater sense of 
form in our speech, greater feeling for the 
precise use of words. Children should have 
fine literature finely read from kindergarten 
to college; literature that they cannot read 
for themselves. In the process, let us refrain 
from deleting too many words. Kindergart- 
ners have not been afraid to let their children, 
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at Christmas time, enjoy the roll of those 
unforgettable words, 

“And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God and 
saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 

peace, good will toward men.” 
To this day, you and I are no more sure 
of what the Heavenly Host really.means than 
the child is; but that glorious phrase is for- 
ever tied into the emotional content of Christ- 
mas and it does something not only to our 
heart strings, but also to our enjoyment of 
the English language. 

Children of another generation who heard 
the Bible read aloud year after year, who lis- 
tened to Shakespeare read by their fathers, 
grew up with a sense of form and style in 
English speech that this generation is in dan- 
ger of missing. Children must hear great 
literature in order to appreciate their lan- 
guage; the quality of precision in the use of 
words; the dignity and beauty of good form 
in speech. 

Effect upon speech habits: Another reason 
why children need to hear and take part in 
literature presented orally, is because of its 
affect on their own speech. Americans have 
heard so much criticism of their speech that 
they are becoming self-conscious, especially 
if they do not happen to have been born 
under the auspicious R’s of Boston. 

Recently I visited a school in a residential 
district of a large city in order to observe 
some fine work in English composition. 
The compositions were even better than I 
had hoped, but when the children read aloud 
or talked, I could not understand half they 
said. I began to wonder if my hearing was 
on the wane but the other people with me 
reported the same experience. The children 
spoke with tight jaws and lazy lips and 
tongues. The result was a sloven speech 
which I find all too common in our college 
freshmen. 

Now whether our drive for rapid silent 
reading has anything to do with this blurred 
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speech, I do not know. The connection is 
probably quite doubtful. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the children have not had the 
right experiences with oral English. This is 
another indirect and unintentional by-product 
of our violent concentration on reading. We 
have made the English experiences of chil- 
dren in elementary school lop-sided. They 
have tended to center in and be limited by 
the children’s own reading range. This has 
resulted in (1) a marked diminution of the 
offering in literature, (2) an impoverish- 
ment of the child’s language growth both in 
vocabulary and sense of form and, (3) his 
speech suffers also. 
Two REMEDIES 

What are the remedies? First, a program, 
running parallel with the reading program, 
that provides for the oral presentation of 
some literature that is beyond the child's 
ability to read or interpret for himself. Sec- 
ond, a program that plans for the child's 
participation in reading orally some of this 
literature he has come to love. 

Story telling by the teacher: First, a word 
about story-telling, an almost forgotten art. 
Only the kindergarten teacher tells stories 
these days and she is all too liable to lapse 
into reading aloud. Last year, we discovered 
that some groups of nursery-school, and even 
kindergarten children, were so used to the 
picture-story of the Angus type that they 
could not readily follow words alone. Now 
these picture-stories are delightful. Of course, 
we must use Ping, Michael, Topsey, and 
all the rest; but if we are interested in lan- 
guage growth, let us tell more of the unil- 
lustrated tales. We must help these young 
children get used to comprehending words 
without such aids to understanding as the 
pictures offer. 

Why do I plead for story-telling rather 
than for reading aloud? Well, of course we 
should do both; but story-telling does some- 
thing for you, personally, as well as for your 
children. The mere fact that there is noth- 
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ing between you and your audience makes 
for livelier interpretation on your part, more 
spontaneous response to the children and to 
the material. Reading “The Folly of Panic’ 
you are concerned with the text and turning 
the page; so you read, 

“Their voices grew fainter and fainter as they 
went back to their homes in the jungle saying, 
‘The earth is not falling in, the earth is not 


falling in’ until finally, you could hear them 
no more.” 


When you ¢e// it, quite unconsciously you do 
not read that last phrase but instead you do 
it: diminuendo, diminuendo, just mouthing 
the last “earth is not falling in” while the 
children giggle appreciatively. 

I said story-telling does something for you 
and it does. You get used to making your 
spoken word carry, no matter how trying 
the audience. You forget yourself and you 
experiment with new ways of making the tale 
more effective. This is the best possible prac- 
tice for all teaching and it carries over to 
your arithmetic lesson, social studies, and of 
course, to the reading of poetry. 

In speaking about children’s inability to 
interpret material that they are able to read, 
so far as mere word-recognition is concerned, 
I do not mean explaining what is read but 
rather, so to read that the meaning shines 
through. This is especially difficult with po- 
etry. Winifred Welles uses easy enough 
words, yet the children must hear ‘Old Ellen 
Sullivan” before they get the fun of its 
hustling, bustling, rubbing, scrubbing 
rhythm. Read it explosively, hitting the ac- 
cented syllables hard and the children im- 
mediately catch the fun of it, the very essence 
of old Ellen’s vigor. 


OLD ELLEN SULLIVAN 


Down in our cellar on a Monday and a Tuesday, 
You should hear the slapping and the rubbing 
and the muttering, 
You should see the bubbles and the steaming 
and the splashing, 
The dark clothes dripping and the white 
clothes fluttering, 
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Where old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 

Is washing and ironing, 
washing. 


and ironing and 


Like a gnarled old root, like a bulb, brown and 
busy, 
With earth and air and water angrily tussling, 
Hissing at the flatirons, getting hot and huffy, 
Then up to the sunlight with the baskets 
bustling, 
Comes old Ellen Sullivan, 
Cross Ellen Sullivan, 
Kind Ellen Sullivan, 
The clothes like blossoms, all sweet and fresh 


and fluffy. 


Because of the peculiar reading difficul- 
ties poetry presents, children should hear it 
before they try to read it for themselves and 
they should hear great varieties and great 
quantities of it read as well as possible. Now 
for some reason or other, we have read so 
much nature poetry to children that we have 
forgotten that poetry can frolic. Moreover, as 
perfect ladies, teachers tend to read wistfully, 
delicately with a holy tone that is startlingly 
foreign to the kind of poetry young children 
like. Take for instance: 

The grand old Duke of York 
He had ten thousand men 


He marched them up a very high hill 
And he marched them down again. 


That is as staccato as drum-beats. Read it 
sweetly and you bury the grand old Duke. 

Child’s participation in reading orally: 
This brings me to my last point, that our 
program for oral presentation of literature 
must include the child’s participation in read- 
ing orally some of this literature he has 
grown to love. Children need fat more prac- 
tice in oral English than we have been giv- 
ing them. The radio is a powerful factor in 
determining human behavior. Used by an 
intelligent person with a charming voice and 
persuasive speech, its force is unlimited. 
Silent reading has a strong and growing com- 
petitor these days in the ever-audible radio. 
Today, college students, with years of silent 
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reading behind them can scarcely read any- 
thing aloud intelligibly unless they have had 
special training. So now we are swinging 
back, in the elementary schools, to some prac- 
tice in reading aloud both prose and poetry. 

You have been hearing much about verse- 
speaking choirs. Marjorie Gullan who started 
them in England, under the inspiration of 
the poet, John Masefield, tells us that they 
have two objectives. These are, (1) to de- 
velop the child’s appreciation of fine litera- 
ture and (2) to improve his speech. There is 
not space to describe the techniques of these 
verse choirs but from about second grade on, 
the children are enjoying them hugely and 
memorizing quantities of poetry in order to 
be in them. 

In conclusion, we are seeking, not less em- 
phasis on reading in the elementary school, 
but a broader base for the reading program. 
We ask in addition to reading drill and silent 
reading practice, a parallel program of oral 
reading by the child and the teachers. In the 
material the adult reads aloud, she should 
present prose and poetry beyond the child’s 
ability to read or to interpret by himself. 
The teacher, in order to inoculate her chil- 
dren with the contagion of fine literature, 
must become an effective reader. She must 
be able to read jingles for sheer fun, lyrics 
for beauty, ballads for drama and the Psalms 
for refreshment. 

In the Smith-Goodspeed translation of the 
Bible? there is, in Isaiah, this remarkable il- 
lustration of the special province of the 
teacher. 

The Lord God has given me a tongue for teach- 


ing ; 
That I may know how to succor the weary with 


a word. 
So if you would have this “tongue for teach- 
ing,” learn poetry and stories and read aloud 
until you can indeed, ‘‘succor the weary with 
a word.” 

2 The Bible; An American Translation. By J. M. P. Smith 


and Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 
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On Their Own— 


An Experiment in Self-Management 


GLapys N. LUDWIG 


Wuart would happen if two-, three-, 
and four-year-olds were allowed to control 
their own world? The teachers at the Institute 
of Child Welfare Nursery School of the Uni- 
versity of California decided to find out by 
leaving the playground between 10:15 and 
10:30 for twenty separate mornings. 


WHERE AND WHO 


The Setting: The playground was rough- 
ly one hundred feet square, with trees, shrubs, 
lawn, and a hard-surfaced area completely 
covered with a thin layer of sand. Non- 
movable pieces of equipment such as the 
jungle gym, platform, tire swing, sandboxes, 
and carpentry tables were in various parts of 
the playground. At one side was a play- 
house which contained the supply of smaller 
toys. By the middle of the morning these 
movable toys were likely to be spread over 
the yard, with the children clustered in 
groups about them, absorbed in their play. 

Thirty runabouts playing together with- 
out supervision of course contained elements 
of danger. To eliminate as many risks as 
possible the experiment was conducted with 
a group of fairly well-adjusted children who 
had had an opportunity to play together for 
some time. New children were excluded 
until it was felt that they, too, had become 
adjusted to the nursery school. 

As an additional precaution the teachers 
were stationed at strategic points indoors 
where they could not be seen from the 
playground but from which they could see 
and be well aware of everything happening 
there. The places were selected so that it 
would be but a matter of seconds for them to 
be among the children if they were needed. 


( “Wouldst thou know how to teach a child? \ 
Observe him and he will show thee what to 
do.” The teachers in the Institute of Child 
Welfare Nursery School at the University of 
California took this advice of Froebel serious- 
ly. Mrs. Ludwig, a teacher in the nursery 
school, describes how they observed the chil- 
\ dren and tells what the teachers found out. , 








At no time during the experiment was it nec- 
essary for a teacher to return to the yard. 

Thirty-two children, 14 boys and 18 girls, 
were present at some time during the experi- 
ment. The attendance varied from 17 to 30 
children, with average attendance of 25.4. 
The children’s ages ranged from 2 years 2 
months to 4 years 10 months. 


WHAT HAPPENED 


For the most part the children behaved 
much as they would have if the teachers had 
been visibly present. They were busy, intent 
upon their play, and enjoyed their part 
in the life about them. However, if one 
threw sand or squirted water, others were 
likely to join in, and at such times there was 
a definite spirit of larking, undoubtedly en- 
hanced by the knowledge that it might have 
adult disapproval. A record of this type of 
activity follows: 

Eddy screeches in fun as he jumps into the air 
throwing sand. 

Danny laughs, picks up sand and throws it. 

Kate joins them, throws sand, too. 

Danny puts sand on his own head with a spoon. 

They shout with glee as they pick up sand 
and run about throwing it. 

They scatter to different parts of the yard. 

Sand throwing stops. 


Occasionally the fun was carried too far, 
and ended with tears. Here is one incident: 
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Eve hits playfully at Eddy. 

Eddy playfully makes a pass at Eve. 

The hitting continues. 

Eddy squeals. 

The hitting progresses into scratching and pull- 
ing hair. 

Vivian hits Eddy from behind. 

Eddy and Eve pull hair. 

Eddy continues to cry. 

Beatrice: ‘Eve, leave him alone. Eve, you stop.” 

Eve, as she turns her attention to the rocking 
boat: ‘He took up most of the room.” 

Eddy stops crying. 

The teachers were particularly interested 
in any conflicts which might occur. The ques- 
tion of permitting children to settle their dis- 
putes by using physical forse had come up 
for discussion among members of the In- 
stitute staff. Some were of the opinion that it 
was necessary for the youngsters to have the 
actual experience so that they would learn 
not only to defend themselves but would also 
be able to appreciate some of the unpleasant 
aspects. Others thought that when children 
became involved in a conflict, with a teacher 
standing by and permitting it to continue, 
the aggressor might think that social sanc- 
tion was on his side and he could do as 
he pleased; while on the other hand, the 
victim might feel that there was little justice 
when a grown-up would permit someone to 
take advantage of him. If, when a conflict 
arose, the teacher stayed at a discreet dis- 
tance and knew what was going on with- 
out the participants being aware of it, then 
this element of law and order appearing 
blind to injustice was eliminated. 

Such situations, however, occurred rarely 
in the nursery school because of the ever- 
present adult. It was to give the children 
more experience in extricating themselves 
from difficult situations without assistance 
from adults that this experiment was begun. 

As a rule conflicts ended quickly, almost 
before they were well started. The following 
are some examples: 


Kate tries to take a spoon from Arthur. He holds 
on; she lets go. 
Delia climbs around the outside of the platform, 
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tries to get through the bars to the inside. 
Mabel seems deliberately to stand in her way. 
Delia pushes her, then climbs down. 

Edgar runs by. Leonard grabs him saying, “‘Sit 
down. Sit down.” Edgar hits Leonard a few 
times. Leonard lets go. 


There were some conflicts, however, which 
were prolonged by one or two other children 
joining in, as if they were making use of an 
opportunity to take advantage of another 
youngster with perfect safety to themselves, 
An incident of this kind follows: 


Eddy takes hold of a board which Danny has 
fixed in place. 

Danny pulls Eddy down. 

Eddy cries. 

Danny pushes Eddy’s head into the sand. 

Danny gets up. 

Gilbert gets on top of Eddy. 

Gilbert pushes Eddy’s head into the sand. 

Gilbert gets off. 

Gilbert bends over Eddy; inquires, “What did 
you do, Eddy?” 

Eddy picks himself up; stops crying. 

Everything is peaceful. 


The majority of conflicts was caused by two 
or more children wanting the same thing. 
They were most likely to cry out and hold 
on to the toy. They sometimes tried to hit 
or push the other child away. Occasionally 
a tussle ensued. Among the methods less 
frequently used were calling names (‘You 
bad boy!”), throwing sand, kicking out, 
threatening, biting, commanding, appealing 
for help and running away. 

A rather lengthy conflict, ending with a lit- 
tle classic in the art of saving one’s face, is 


as follows: 


Vivian, kneeling on the ground, is trying to tie 
a wagon to her tricycle. 

Danny puts a hand on the handlebars. 

Nothing happens. 

Danny sits on the tricycle. 

Vivian yells, jumps up, hits Danny. 

Homer, walking by, punches Danny in the 
stomach with his elbow. 

Danny rides away. 

Vivian cries, runs after him, grabs the bar be- 
tween the back wheels. 
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The playground 


Vivian pulls the tricycle backward in spite of 
Danny’s attempt to ride it forward. 

Vivian: ‘My bike!” 

Danny: “My bike!’ 

The bike tips over and Danny sprawls on the 
ground. 

Vivian retrieves the tricycle, sits on it. 


Vivian: “You naughty boy!” 
Danny: “You naughty boy!” 
Vivian: “I’m not a naughty boy!” 


Danny: ‘I’m gonna get a match and burn you 
up... .’” He continues at great length, laugh- 
ing, and with his face close to Vivian's. She 
laughs. He concludes with gusto, “. . . burn 
you up and pour you down and you can't 
get away.” 


WHAT THE TEACHERS LEARNED ABOUT 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

To the teachers this experiment furnished 

an opportunity to see the children in an en- 


tirely different light. It was similar to the 
difference a participant in a parade would 
experience if he were allowed to view the 
parade from a grandstand. Actions took on 
a perspective and could be studied better 
with reference to the group. They could be 
seen more as a whole, for there were no 
interruptions of the children’s activities by 
adults. It was a unique situation in which 
to study children, and furnished interesting 
sidelights on their personalities. 

For instance, there were Mabel and Rhoda, 
beth 2 years 11 months old. When Mabel 
met any resistance, she angrily tried to over- 
come it. As long as the resistance continued, 
she persisted in blindly and stubbornly fight- 
ing it, with no attempt to change her tactics, 
even though the odds were very much 
against her. The result was that she was not 
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likely to get what she wanted. On the other 
hand, when Rhoda was not successful in one 
way, she would try another. Meeting obsta- 
cles did not disorganize her behavior, and as 
a tule she eventually succeeded. Here is an 
illustration: 


Mabel tries to get on the rocking boat in Dan- 
ny’s place. 

Danny tries to push her away. 

Mabel cries, but persists. 

Eve to Danny: “She falls off, don’t make her 
get on.” 

Danny pushing Mabel forces her off the boat. 

Mabel, crying, tries to get on again. 

Danny kicks at her. 

Mabel throws sand. 

Much pushing, kicking, and throwing of sand 
between Mabel and Danny. 

Eve edges Danny out of his place; she wants 
it. 

Danny, protecting himself against Mabel and 
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It started in fun 


protesting to Eve, moves to the other side of 

the boat. 

Mabel, on the ground, moves around, too, and 
tries to get on at the place where Danny is, 

More pushing, kicking, and throwing of sand 
between Mabel and Danny. 

Arthur joins in with Danny. 

Mabel wanders off crying. . . . 

Danny is now back in his original place. 

Rhoda tries to get on the boat where Danny is, 

Danny edges her off. 

Rhoda moves to the other side of the boat, 
squirms her way between the children, and 
hits Danny. This finished, she joins in the 
group play. 

Louise was a child whose behavior was 
inhibited by the absence of teachers. She 
was extremely timid and shy, the helpless 
clinging-vine type. She was present on all 
twenty days of the experiment. On the sec- 
ond day she was noticed turning completely 
around twice, as if looking for a 
teacher. From then on through 
the sixth day she was very notice- 
able because she sat on the bench 
so much of the time and just 
watched. During the remaining 
days she was mentioned more 
frequently as actively playing 
with other children. 

At the beginning of the ex- 
periment Louise used a technique 
of avoiding conflict by withdraw- 
ing without crying. When later 
she attempted to defend her pos- 
sessions, the confidence which 
she displayed in stating her rights 
seemed to be all that was neces- 
sary for their protection. Louise's 
behavior did not show a complete 
metamorphosis but there was a 
decided gain in self-assurance and 
ability to take care of herself. 

There were two children for 
whom the absence of teachers 
meant a release of inhibitions— 
the teachers had not been aware 
that their presence was an in- 
hibiting factor. The experiment 
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thus became a means of bringing 
undiscovered personality traits to 
the surface. Christopher and 
Homer, 4 years 2 months and 4 
years 3 months respectively, had 
never been the cause of any 
trouble on the playground be- 
cause of misbehavior. Christo- 
pher was a good-natured young- 
ster, but also the righteous-law- 
abiding-citizen type. On the first 
day of the experiment he came 
into the house with brow fur- 
rowed and eyes puzzled, to report 
that boxes were being thrown. 
Twice on the second day he re- 
ported law breaking, even though 
on this day he had been one of 
the offenders. Having  success- 
fully perpetrated this wickedness, 
he tried a little more on the next 
day. He was, however, very cau- 
tious in his aggressiveness, and 
clever in picking the time and 
the person. In no case did he 
receive the worst of it. When other children 
experimented with some new form of mis- 
chief, Christopher entered in and would try 
it out, then become once more the model 
little citizen. When defending his rights, he 
proceeded fearlessly, showing none of the 
timidity which was very apparent when he 
was the transgressor. The following is an 
illustration: 


At the platform Christopher is trying to lift a 
board. 

Danny starts to help him. 

The board falls on Christopher's toe. 

Christopher cries. 

Danny stamps on the board. 

Christopher grabs Danny and they both roll 
over in the dust, crying. 


During this experiment Christopher was 
well aware that there were no teachers on 
the playground. When nothing was done to 
curb the lawbreakers, he tried his hand at 
breaking the law. It may be that wickedness 
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Kate tries to take a spoon from Arthur 


lost its zest because his cautious way of pro- 
ceeding brought no reaction from the other 
children. At any rate, Christopher returned 
to his former ways. 

Homer was a “good” boy, a youngster 
who did what he was told to do without 
protest, who conformed to adult-made rules 
because they were made by adults and not 
because he thought them right. It is doubtful 
if he did any thinking about the matter at 
all. If he had been born with a fountain 
spring of joy, it had been pretty well dammed 
up by an overwrought mother and a grand- 
mother who demanded that the house be 
kept quiet. Homer followed the line of least 
resistance and was a dutiful child; a child 
large for his age, but timid in spirit. 

During the experiment his behavior 
showed a greater difference than that of any 
other child. The way he would furtively 
look around before doing something seemed 
to indicate that he was conscious of some 
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The children were most likely to cry out and hold on to a toy 


wrong doing. It took him only one period 
to appreciate that the teachers were staying 
away for a while. On the second day when 
the children became involved in conflicts 
around the rocking boat, Homer took no part 
in anything. He seemed purposely to avoid 
participation. He walked slowly around the 
yard with his hands in his pockets. When 
Mabel, crying, came up to him, he turned 
and walked away. But the next day when he 
was playing with others, by the boat: 

Homer picks up a handful of sand, pretends to 

throw it. 


He looks around. 
He throws it. 


The next time Homer threw sand the 
outcome was far from joyful. 


Homer, in the playhouse, pretends to throw a 
exe t 
handful of sand. 
He comes out of the playhouse, slowly looks 
around, then goes back in. 


He throws the sand. 

Eve has just finished settling a dispute between 
Mabel and Danny. 

Eve picks up a handful of sand, “If anyone else 
is bad, I'll throw it.” 

She throws it at Homer's face. 

Homer cries. He leaves the playhouse. 

Eve follows, throws her arms around him from 
behind. He cannot use his arms. 

Gilbert throws sand in Homer's face. 

Homer seems about to cry once more. 

Eve: ‘“Homer’s a bad boy.” 

Eve lets him go. 

Homer walks away wiping his eyes. (He later re- 
ported to a teacher that they had been throw- 
ing sand on him.) 


For a non-aggressive youngster, Homer 
seemed to have something unpleasant hap- 
pening to him rather frequently. 


The children are running in and out of the 
playhouse. 

Crying—sounds like Homer 

Danny runs across the yard 
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Homer comes into the house, holding a hand 
over an eye. 

“I bumped, Danny bumped me on the head 
there.’ 

Raymond runs across the yard. 

Homer runs after him, followed by Edgar and 

Arthur. 

All are laughing... . 
Crying from the playhouse. 
Homer comes out crying. (Later he reported that 

Raymond hit him with a spoon.) 

It is worth noting that Homer did not 
turn the affair into a fight. In not one of 
the eight conflicts in which he was involved 
was Homer the instigator, but in six of them 
he was considered to have taken advantage 
of another child who was in an unfortunate 
position. 

An adult's presence was evidently a defi- 
nite inhibiting factor on Homer’s behavior. 
For him the right thing to do was to keep 
from getting unfavorable attention from an 
adult, and it had nothing to do with the in- 
herent rightness of an act. With the adults 
gone, he began to experiment, and was get- 
ting his ‘hands scorched” or his face bumped 
(as the case might be), but he was gaining 
experience. 

In addition to giving a new slant on the 
children’s personalities, the experiment made 
the teachers quite critical of the methods they 
were using. The spirit of larking which at 
times pervaded the yard seemed to suggest 
the desirability of a change in certain pro- 
cedures. Consider sand-throwing, for in- 
stance: Usually all that had been needed to 
stop it was, “You will find some balls in the 
playhouse. Let’s see how high you can throw 
those. Balls are to throw.”” Though it had 
always seemed very easy to distract the chil- 
dren, evidently there were some who felt that 
sand-throwing was taboo because of the 
idiosyncrasies of grown-ups, and this fact 
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made it the more enticing to do. 

In general, the method of trying to turn 
an activity into acceptable channels con- 
tinues to be used, but if children persist, they 
are given an opportunity for a certain amount 
of experimentation by themselves. For ex- 
ample, they are told, “If sand gets into your 
eyes, it will hurt, but if you want to throw 
it, you go way back into that corner of the 
yard to throw it; then it will hurt no one 
else.’ The experiment emphasized this need 
for experimenting in situations so arranged 
that the children would not be likely to hurt 
themselves nor to interfere with the rights 
of others. 


SUMMARY 


To allow thirty runabouts to rule their 
universe completely for a short period each 
day may seem rather startling. This experi- 
ment, however, demonstrated the desira- 
bility of occasionally giving the children an 
opportunity to play together without super- 
vision. For one thing, the children had to 
rely upon themselves when confronted with 
difficult situations, and so received additional 
practice in overcoming obstacles. If for any 
reasons of their own they felt restrained 
under the conventions of the playground, 
they had an opportunity to break over the 
traces and to learn by experience whether 
there were good reasons for those customs. 

The experiment also resulted in the 
teachers re-examining their own theories of 
what was desirable, making them evaluate 
their own techniques, and in so doing em- 
phasized the need for permitting children to 
experiment under controlled conditions. 
Finally, this experiment furnished an inval- 
uable situation for studying children, and 
brought to light personality traits which 
might otherwise have remained undiscovered. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








CONTROLLED READING. By Earl A. Taylor. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xxviii + 367. $3.50. 


This book reports the results of the author's 
investigations in the photography of eye-move- 
ments during reading. The Ophthalm-o-graph, a 
portable binocular camera, is described and its 
use in diagnosis of reading disabilities is illus- 
trated by many photographs of the eye-move- 
ments of children and adults. Typical cases are 
presented to show various degrees of reading 
efhciency and various types of visual defects. 
Since the ability to read comfortably and effec- 
tively is a valuable asset, educators will undoubt- 
edly welcome an instrument which assists in the 
recognition and analysis of ineffective eye- 
movements. 

The book also reports the use of the Metron-o- 
scope as an instrument for remedial training. 
This instrument exposes reading material 
through a series of three shutters which open and 
close in sequence and direct the eye from one 
point of fixation to the next. The child or adult 
is forced to practice the particular type of eye- 
movements required by the instrument. These 
movements consist of three fixations per line at 
regulated speed, and a return sweep back to the 
beginning of the same line. Although these 
movements are not identical with the eye-habits 
that are found in ordinary reading, they have 
some elements of similarity. The author pre- 
sents case studies of poor readers to indicate that 
this type of controlled reading, when practiced 
at regular intervals, has some benefit in the re- 
duction of regressions and in the development 
of normal eye-movements in reading.—Marion 
Monroe, Specialist in Remedial Instruction, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


Social Science Reading Material 
IF I WERE GOING. By Mabel O’Donnell and 
Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son and Company, 1936. Pp. 344. 


It isn’t often that a series of readers con- 
tains not only well graded, interesting and valu- 
able material from the standpoint of content but 
stories that have continuity, sound organization 
and style as well. The authors of the Alice and 


Jerry Books; Reading Foundation Series seem 
to have achieved these much-to-be-desired ends, 
particularly in their reader, Jf 1 Were Going. 

Through the travels abroad of Mr. Sanders, 
station agent of Friendly Village, and his wife 
the young reader learns of significant and char- 
acteristic happenings in Norway, Lapland, Eng- 
land, Brittany, Spain and Africa. The exciting 
story, ‘The Battle of the Cows,” in Norway; 
“The Fete of the Blue Nets,” in Brittany, full 
of charm and color, and the tales of Jose, the 
herd boy, who finally became the greatest instru- 
ment maker in all Spain are examples of these 
happenings. 

The delightful illustrations by Florence and 
Margaret Hoopes are in complete harmony with 
the atmosphere of the book and will add much 
to the children’s pleasure in reading it. 


SUSAN'S NEIGHBORS AT WORK. By Paul 
R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson and William 
T. Gray (Reading Director). Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1937. Pp. 240. 
$0.84. 

This is Book Two in the social studies pro- 
gram of the Curriculum Foundation Series. Like 
Peter's Family and David's Friends at School 
this book for second grade readers is based on 
important phases of community life. It is or- 
ganized in five separate units which deal in 
turn with means of protection, communication, 
food production, recreation and travel and the 
various workers, Susan’s neighbors, who partici- 
pate in these several social services. There are 
as many pictures, most of them in color, as 
there are pages in the book. 

Seven-year-olds will find the stories full of in- 
teresting and useful information concerning the 
activities that touch their daily lives. 
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UNIT STUDY BOOKS. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press, 1934-1936. 
Complete sets of the well-known and widely 

used Unit Study Books for grades one to six in- 
clusive are now available. The sets for grades 
one to four contain fifteen pamphlets each. 
Those for grades five and six include ten 
pamphlets each. They deal with social or natu- 
ral science material related to children’s inter- 
ests at the several grade levels and are well 
adapted to the reading ability at these levels. All 
are fully illustrated. 


AMERICA MARCHES PAST. By George Wil- 
lard Bonte. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. Pp. x + 196. $3.50. 

Here is the story of our country in picture and 
text beginning with pre-historic America and 
ending with the national conventions of 1936. 
About half of every page is given to illustra- 
tions. The pictures are reproductions of paint- 
ings, etchings, and photographs. A book which 
will interest intermediate grade children. 


PICTURE SCRIPTS. Edited by Rebecca Coffin 
and others of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

Five of the popular Picture Scripts recently 
published represent a variety of interestingly 
written and attractively illustrated stories. They 
are as follows: 


The Wooden Bear. Told and pictured by Edna 
Potter. 

Keo, the Otter. By Virgie Bernhardt. Illustra- 
tions by Marjee Peters. 

On the Road. By Marjory Taylor Hardwick. II- 
lustrations by Marjee Peters. 

Two Little Navahos Dip Their Sheep. By Eva 
L. Butler. Illustrations by Jane Bateman. 

The World is Round. By Rose Wyler. Illustra- 
tions by Ruth and Olive Riley. 


HAPPY DAYS IN HOLLAND. By Ella H. 
Hay. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1937. 
Pp. 204. $0.70. 

This book, written by an experienced teacher 
who “felt the need of a book giving up-to-date 
information on the Netherlands,” will be en- 


joyed by many third grade groups who are study- 
ing Holland. It is the story of two children who 
visit the country where their mother was born. 
Through her story the author presents Holland 
as it is today “with its mixture of quaint, old 
style dress and modern clothing and its rural 
sections rubbing elbows with bustling cosmo- 
politan life.” 


FOLLETT PICTURE STORIES. Chicago: Fol- 
lett Publishing Company, 1936. Single copies 
$0.15. In quantities $0.10. 

The first eight of an indefinite number of in- 
formational booklets on social science subjects 
have been received. The titles are: Milk, Bread, 
Food, Transportation, How We Travel, Indians, 
Animals, How the City Serves Its People. Six of 
the eight books are illustrated with photo- 
gtaphs. The material is planned for children 
of third grade and above, but younger children 
might profit by the pictures. 


Notes on Publications Received 


A.B.C. OF RHYTHMIC TRAINING. By 
Elizabeth Waterman. Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Company, 1937. Pp. 148. $2.50. 
Here is a revised edition of Miss Waterman's 

Course in the Correlation of Music and Move- 
ment. The author has made ‘Certain alterations 
in and modernization of the text.” Every teacher 
who guides the rhythmic play of children in the 
early years will find much material for practical 
use in the classroom in Miss Waterman’s care- 
fully selected music. 


TWO TO SIX. By Rose H. Alschuler and As- 
sociates. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1937. Pp. xii + 127. $2.00. 

This little book published first in 1933, and 
reviewed in Childhood Education at that time, 
proved so successful a venture that the authors 
have now brought out a revised edition which 
supplements the earlier volume. Book lists have 
been brought up to date, the chapters on music 
and play materials reorganized and two new 
chapters added—one on nature and pets and one 
a summary chapter. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


THE OAK TREE HOUSE. By Katherine Gib- 
son. Pictures by Vera Bock. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1936. $1.50. 
Children eight to eleven years old have thor- 

oughly approved of Oak Tree House, Miss Gib- 

son writes with charm and with an easy sim- 
plicity that performs the difficult task of making 
the England of young Edward the Sixth seem real 
and understandable to the modern child. She 
tells a thrilling tale, filled with such homely 

details that every young reader feels himself a 

part of it. 

A Goodman and his wife, unable to pay their 
taxes, find themselves homeless, penniless, pos- 
sessed of only a gypsy cart, Mme. Pepper, their 
cat and Mustard, the dog. How this gallant old 
pair build themselves a house in a great oak 
tree in the middle of the King’s highway de- 
lights every child who has ever struggled with 
a tree house or yearned to do so. Later, the boy 
king, Edward the Sixth, was as pleased with 
their dwelling as any child would be. He made 
the old people safe for life, admired Mme. 
Pepper and her children, and knighted Mustard, 
who bore himself with extra pride ever after. 

A delightful story, well told! 


SHAWNEEN AND THE GANDER. By Rich- 
ard Bennett. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1937. 
$2.00. 

The very name of this book suggests fairies 
and sure enough, this almost-wholly-but-not- 
quite-true story starts with a leprechaun. To be 
sure it is just possible that Shawneen dreamed 
the wee man, but then, like as not, the provoking 
creature was really there. How else could 
Shawneen have found the huge egg that hatched 


that most uncommon gosling, that grew into a 
gander, that became a varmint and a pest but 
led at last, to the possession of the elegant 
bugle, whose fine, grand toot had almost killed 
Shawneen with yearning. 

Any child from five to nine will love this story, 
It is as Irish as the title implies; wistful, non- 
sensical, with an exciting adventure at the end 
that will tickle every small boy and girl. 


JERRY AND THE PONY EXPRESS. By San- 
ford Tousey. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1936, Unpaged. $1.00. 
Boys will enjoy this lively tale of the Pony 

Express period in the far West. Jerry owned 

Buster, a fast and clever little pony, and of 

course, hoped to be a Pony Express rider on 

his own. He practiced riding Buster at break- 
neck speed and spent much of his free time 
listening to the tales of the riders’ dangerous 
encounters with Indians. Later Jerry and Buster 
played a real part in this picturesque mail serv- 
ice, which soon came to an end. 

Mr. Tousey’s narrative and pictures are simple 
and full of action. Both will please children from 
eight to ten years old. 


THE COPY-KITTEN. By Helen and Alf Evers. 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1937. 
Unpaged. $0.50. 

A busier animal than the Copy-Kitten could 
hardly be found. He worked all the time trying 
to be like some other creature. He flapped his 
wings like the chickens, tried to walk like an 
elephant, made faces like a lion and was alto- 
gether a ridiculous creature, as the ever delight- 
ful pictures show. His cure is good fun and the 
story will amuse children two to six or seven. 


Cwoo™N/ 


An annotated index for 


Volume Thirteen 


of Childhood Education classified according 


to subject matter such as activity programs, curriculum, festivals and celebrations, home-school- 
community relationships, growth and development, and philosophy of education is available at 
fifteen cents a copy. Write to the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington, D.C., if you wish a copy. 
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PROBLEMS WHICH CHALLENGE 


SOME 
AMERICAN EDUCATORS. By Dr. Samuel 


Fausold, School and Society, 
46:193-200. 


August 14, 1937, 


Dr. Fausold chose the above title for his 
inaugural address at the State College for Teach- 
ers at Indiana, Pennsylvania, May 13, 1937. He 
lists four purposes for which young people come 
to college: the desire to learn for the sake of 
learning, the desire to associate with one’s peers, 
the desire to attain a professional status, and the 
desire to understand and interpret the economic 
and social order. 

Among the problems he finds confronting 
teachers colleges in the immediate future are: 


The passing: of the one-room rural school and 
the coming of the consolidated school which 
demands more specialization in teacher prepara- 
tion. 

The great increase in secondary school at- 
tendance and the upward trend of compulsory 
education which will greatly accelerate that in- 
crease. Free transportation will also add to this 
increase. As yet scarcely half of the youth of 
high school level are in school. This indicates a 
prospective need for double the present number 
of high school teachers. 

Specialization is already needed in educational 
and vocational guidance, in elementary supervi- 
sion, and in recreational le adership. Disncioce 
of study, especially in the administration of 
correspondence courses, will soon be added to 
this list. 

The rapidly growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of st udy in music and art will keep 
the demand for teachers in this field ahead of 
the supply for years to come. 

The use of machines and the consequent in- 
crease in leisure are stimulating demands in 
adult education along all lines, which in turn 
calls for specialization in this field by mature 
teachers of successful experience. 

Another dawning forward step is teacher 
tenure and security, which when attained will 


reduce the annual turnover but will demand 
better trained teachers. 


All of these factors affect and are affected by 
school finance—a field in which the average 
teacher is woefully ignorant and in which little 
attempt at training has been made. 


I AM THE VICTIM OF A SCHOOL BOARD. 
Anonymous. The Independent Woman, Sep- 
tember, 1937, 16:281-300. 

Again, a school board racket. This time it is 
a teacher with some ten years successful experi- 
ence, who has a Master's degree, work for the 
doctorate almost completed, and is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. She accepted, during the de- 
pression, a place as substitute in her home city 
school system. She now finds herself a perma- 
nent substitute along with six others in the same 
high school, held on lower salary than they 
would be entitled to if recognized as regular 
teachers under the accepted salary scale and 
tenure system of that city. For several years 
various excuses related to budgets and empty 
treasury have been made, but during the same 
period several new teachers, each related in some 
way to a board member, have been elected di- 
rectly to regular positions. 

Editorial comment accompanying the article 
quotes figures from the New York Telegram to 
the effect that in New York City some twelve 
hundred substitute teachers in the elementary 
schools have been working full time for six or 
seven years, on a per diem basis, for at least 
$500 less than the salary schedule would allow 
them as regulars. At the same time fifteen 
hundred others, ranking as substitutes in the 
high schools, are doing regular work at $750 
less than the starting salary according to the 
schedule. These substitutes, so called, receive no 
vacation pay and have no pension or other rights 


guaranteed through the regular schedule. Truly 


“figures can't lie but liars can figure.” 
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PRESERVE THE TEACHER. By Theodore 
Kambour. The Nation’s Schools, September, 
1937, 20:35-36. 

Mr. Kambour, who is a high school principal 
in Montpelier, Vermont, asks, ‘Do superintend- 
ents or principals always realize when they stress 
extra curricular activities, how much extra work 
this will make for the teaching staff?” 

After listing numerous and desirable activities 
in some of which each teacher should participate, 
he summarizes his principles as follows: 

No departure or device is worthy of adoption 
unless the staff is thoroughly convinced of its 
value. Better no attempt than to encourage even 
a small degree of insincere staff assistance. 

A new practice should be selected only after 
careful study which proves its suitability to the 
nature and size of the community, the character 
of the staff, and its relation to the accepted 
teaching loads, and the health of the teacher. 

The basic duty of the staff is excellent class- 
room instruction. No changes in practice should 
be considered without study of the effects upon 
this basic duty. 


NEW FRONTIERS. By Markis J. Supple. 
School and Society, August 28, 1937, 46: 
278-280. 

This article opens with the statement, “Penn- 
sylvania teachers have come into their own.” 
At the recent session of the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania ‘three momentous measures” 
were enacted: 


a—one of the most liberal tenure systems in 
the United States, 

b—a state-wide law authorizing sabbatical 
leave of absence, 

c—provision for progressive increases in 
salary which includes small town systems. 
This provision is based on a statement 
that the practice of paying teachers on a 
basis of classified districts implies that the 
pupils in a small district are not entitled 
to as much skill in teaching as are others. 


“Hailed by proponents as a major forward 
step in educational trends and bitterly assailed 
by superintendents and school boards, an analy- 
sis of the Teacher Tenure Act discloses these 
important provisions: 


a—All contracts are to be in writing and 
signed by the president and secretary of 


the board and the ‘professional employee’, 
This term covers all persons whose em- 
ployment is based on certification. 

b—A valid dismissal notice must be presented 
to the professional employee sixty days 
before the close of the term and must 
contain a detailed statement of the charges 
on which dismissal is based and must 
provide opportunity for the employee to 
be heard if he desires to contest the dis- 
missal.”’ 

A list of causes valid for dismissal is included. 

Another item of the law provides against 

demotion of any employee without his consent. 
These provisions of the law prevent the dis- 
crimination against married women as teachers, 
“The formula for educational advancement con- 
sists of an administration trying to make good, 
and an intelligent, aggressive group willing to 
work together toward a common end.” 


CRIME AND ADOLESCENCE. By Ben Karp- 
man, M.D., St. Elizabeth's Hospital. Mental 
Hygiene, July, 1937, 21:389-396. 

Dr. Karpman’s paper was read before the 
first Institute of the Child Adjustment Clinic in 
Washington, D.C. At the outset he admits the 
apparent relationship between crime and adoles- 
cence, since about eighty-five per cent of young 
offenders in reform schools usually follow the 
path of crime. He challenges, however, the sug- 
gestion “that the roots of criminal behavior lie 
in adolescence’’ or that ‘‘crime is a type of be- 
havior distinctly separated from the rest of hu- 
man behavior. . It is an axiom that the 
causes of such behavior have been long in ac- 
tion—for months or more probably years.” 

He places great emphasis on the periods of 
emotional significance, especially in the pre- 
school period, and also on the mal-adjustments 
of broken homes and on families that “fail to 
provide binding emotions necessary to keep the 
child within the family. . . . Crime is an emo- 
tionally conditioned reaction which, like other 
emotionally conditioned reactions, takes its origin 
in the early life of the individual; there is no 
period in a person’s life that may be said to be 
more characteristically criminal than any other 
period, but in every period from childhood on, 
criminal behavior may be in the making, and 
in the working.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NURSERY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE UPON THE BEHAVIOR 
AND PERSONALITY OF THE PRE. 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Berta Weiss Hattwick. 
The Journal of Experimental Education, De- 
cember, 1936, 5:180-190. 

In this study, 106 children who had been in 
nursery school for approximately nine months 
were compared with a control group who had 
attended for only six weeks. The two groups 
were matched for age, sex, race, nationality, and 
economic level. Three of the children in each 
group were two years of age, i.e., their ages were 
between one year, six months and two years, six 
months; forty were three-year-olds; sixty-two 
were four-year-olds; and one was five years old. 

The comparison was made through the use of 
an original rating scale containing sixty items of 
behavior, including both routine habits and per- 
sonality characteristics. Each child was rated in- 
dependently by three nursery school teachers on 
a five-point scale in terms of frequency of oc- 
currence of the various items of behavior during 
the previous month. The scale divisions were: 
never, less than once a week, once a week, sev- 
eral times a week, daily or more. Comparisons 
were made between the percentage of children in 
the nine-months’ group and the percentage of 
those in the six-weeks’ (control) group who 
manifested a given type of behavior “'several 
times a week”’ or “daily or more.”’ Separate com- 
parisons were made for the three-year-olds and 
the four-year-olds as well as for the two groups 
as a whole. Critical ratios were calculated for all 
of the comparisons. If the chances were 85 or 
more in 100 that the difference was a real one, 
the author considered the tendency significant 
and reported it in her conclusions. 

The evidence bears out the general impression 
that nursery school attendance improves the so- 
cial adjustment of children. Such behavior as 
“shrinks from notice,” “avoids play with other 
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children,” ‘‘stays close to adults,” and “fears 
strange people’”’ is significantly less frequent with 
the nine-months’ group than with the beginners. 
With respect to the last item, ‘fears strange peo- 
ple,” a large decrease occurs during the year in 
the three-year-old group, while no decrease takes 
place in the case of the four-year-olds. The 
author suggests that in this instance the nursery 
school may merely hasten the natural process. 

Decrease in the tendency to avoid play with 
others and to give in too easily are equally char- 
acteristic of the three-year-olds and the four- 
year-olds who have had the longer nursery school 
experience. The four-year-old children make 
much greater improvement than the younger 
ones, however, in certain types of social adjust- 
ment during their term in the nursery school. 
This tendency is noted especially with respect to 
grabbing toys from others, refusing to share, and 
attacking others. Apparently, the three-year-olds 
are not sufficiently mature to derive the full bene- 
fit from their contacts with other children. 

The three-year-olds with the longer experience 
in nursery school show more dependence upon 
adults than those who have just entered. This is 
evidenced by asking unnecessary help, showing 
off to secure attention, looking for praise, and 
going to the adult to criticize others. These chil- 
dren seem to regard the teacher as they do their 
mother, and seek contacts with the adult rather 
than with other children. The degree of de- 
pendence upon adults of the four-year-old group 
is mid-way between the two three-year-old 
groups, and undergoes almost no change during 
the year. 

Such manifestations of nervousness as “twists 
hair,” “tense at rest,’ “‘wriggles when sitting,” 
and ‘“‘plays with fingers” decrease with nursery 
school experience. 

With respect to routine behavior, eating prob- 
lems, enuresis, and leaving tasks incomplete de- 
crease with nursery school attendance. Dawdling 
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decreases much more for the four-year-olds than 
for the younger children. Wasting time at gen- 
eral routines even increases for the three-year- 
olds, This difference suggests to the author the 
possible desirability of different standards in this 
respect for the two age groups. 

The author interprets the findings of her 
study as showing greater influence of the nursery 
school on routine adjustments and social behavior 
than on the expression of emotional traits. 


THE PICTURE CHOICES OF PRIMARY- 
GRADE CHILDREN. By William A. Miller. 
The Elementary School Journal, 


1936, 37:273-282 


December 


New evidence on the preferences of children 
in illustrations is presented in this report. 
Twenty-five photographs picturing animals, adult 
activities, children in action, pets, and toys were 
selected. Each photograph was reproduced in 
six additional ways: as a line drawing, a wash 
drawing, a black and white illustration, a full 
color reproduction involving three primary 
colors, one in which red was predominant, and 
one with major emphasis upon blue. The 
seven forms involving the same content were 
mounted on a large card, making possible a selec- 
tion by the child with the influence of content 
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at a minimum, and almost non-existent. 

One hundred children in each of the first 
three grades indicated their choice of the best- 
liked picture on each card. The material was 
presented to each child individually. 

The full color reproduction was chosen by the 
majority of children in each grade, more than 
55% of all choices being for this form of 
reproduction. Fourteen percent of the choices 
were for the illustration in which red was pre- 
dominant, twelve percent for the photograph, 
and eleven percent for the reproduction in which 
blue was predominant. Less than seven percent 
of the choices were given to the wash drawing, 
line drawing, and black and white illustration 
combined. 

The boys chose the photograph more fre- 
quently than the girls, the difference in each 
grade being significant. Children of lower intel- 
ligence chose the reproductions emphasizing 
red and blue more frequently than brighter chil- 
dren, while the latter tended to prefer the full 
color reproduction. Children of higher mental 
age chose the photograph more frequently than 
those less mature; the same tendency was found 
with respect to chronological age. The preference 
for red was greater than for blue in all three 
grades. 


CH OO~J 


A. f; Ee. (onvention (omment 


To what are you looking forward as you plan for the Cincinnati Convention, April 19-23, 
1938? Having had a fleeting glimpse of the local convention committee in action at the 
beautiful and commodious Netherland-Plaza Hotel as I passed through Cincinnati last 
summer, I am sure that your fondest expectations will be realized. 

The drive from St. Louis over Route 50 was more scenic than I had anticipated. As we 
approached the city surrounded by its beautiful hills I realized that my knowledge and 
appreciation of even the geography of Cincinnati was greatly lacking. Further acquaintance 
with it increased my enthusiasm and appreciation of its many cultural and civic interests. 

Echoes that came to me of the plans being made by the very active and efficient conven- 
tion committee with Miss Helen Bertermann as chairman fairly pulsated with vitality and 
interest. Local arrangements seemed so complete that the convention might well have been 


held immediately. 


Surely great things are on their way for those who attend the convention. And all ways— 


air, auto and rail lead to Cincinnati. Begin, now, to save your pennies. 


MILDRED Bus, St. Louis A.C.E. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


It is our pleasure to announce the afhiliation 
of the following groups with the A.C.E.: 

New Jersey Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation 

Paris Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 

Ogden Association for Childhood Education, 
Utah 

BRANCH REORGANIZATION 


The progressive outlook of the teachers of 
young children in Utica, New York, is indicated 
by an announcement that the Utica Kinder- 
garten Association has reorganized to include 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers. The name of the new organization is the 
Utica Association for Childhood Education. 


VISITS TO BRANCHES 


The Executive Secretary of the A.C.E. was 
privileged to attend opening meetings of the 
year of three Branches in New York State. 

On September 28 the Buffalo Association for 
Childhood Education held a delightful dinner 
meeting at the Canadian summer home of one 
of its members. This Branch, under the inspira- 
tion of Miss Ella Elder, a charter member of the 
International Kindergarten Union, affiliated with 
the organization in 1892. 

On September 29 a large group of Jamestown 
teachers met to consider the possibility of or- 
ganizing a Branch of the A.C.E 

A dinner meeting of the Chautauqua County 
A.C.E. on the evening of the 29th was the 
setting for a lively discussion of the problems 
members are meeting in their various situations. 


KINDERGARTEN CENTENNIAL BROADCAST 


The St. Louis, Missouri, A.C.E. sponsored a 
tadio broadcast in observance of the Kinder- 
garten Centennial, on Saturday, September 18, 


over KMOX. Parents and their friends were 
invited to listen in. 


A.C.E. PIN 


Student groups of the A.C.E. have for sev- 
eral years urged the Executive Board to provide 
a membership pin for contributing and Branch 
members of the A.C.E. A design has been 
selected and approved and the pins are now 
available. An order blank will be found in the 
advertising section of this issue of Childhood 
Education. 

Lucy GAGE TRAVELS 


Miss Lucy Gage, Professor of Education in 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, a past 
president of the A.C.E. and a member of the 
national Advisory Committee, is making a trip 
around the world. She expects to be away for 
nine months. 


THE CALDECOTT MEDAL 


A plan for a medal to be given annually to 
the artist of the most distinguished picture book 
for children has been approved by the Section 
for Library Work with Children of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The medal will be 
provided by Frederic G. Melcher and has been 
named by him for Randolph Caldecott, 1846- 
1886, the great English illustrator whose name 
is inseparably connected with the beginning of 
the modern era of good picture books for chil- 
dren. The first award will be made at Kansas 
City in June, 1938, at the same time the John 
Newbery medal is awarded. 


W.P.A. NurRSERY SCHOOLS 


Dr. Grace Langdon reports that most of the 
W.P.A. nursery schools have operated through- 
out the summer, closing only during the time 
of the training institutes. A few were closed 
because suitable personnel was not available. 
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A large number of states gave training during 
the summer for teachers of the W.P.A. nursery 
schools. Generous help was given by colleges, 
universities and training schools, both in pro- 
vision of facilities for holding the institutes and 
in services from the staff for training purposes. 

Every effort will be made to maintain good 
educational standards in these nursery schools 
and increasingly to refine the services given to 
the children and parents. 


NURSERY SCHOOL COURSE 


The School of Education of George Wash- 
ington University offers for 1937-38 a course 
on Nursery School Education. Adelaide H. Fur- 
man is directing the course. 


N.E.A. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 


“Views and News from the Child’s World” 
is the title of a new bulletin issued by the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 56-page illus- 
trated bulletin, compiled by A. Maud Sproat, 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor in the Salt 
Lake City, Utah, public schools, contains ac- 
counts of kindergarten and primary school 
activities in the intermountain states of Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. Price 25¢. 
Order from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


N.E.A. ON THE AIR 


“Exits and Entrances,” a current events pro- 
gram, is broadcast by the National Education 
Association every Monday afternoon from 2:30 
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to 3:00, E.S.T., over the Columbia network as 
an aid to teachers of the social studies and as a 
means of keeping parents informed of the timely 
and helpful character of modern education. 

“Our American Schools,’ a program of edu- 
cational interpretation, is broadcast over the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Company 
every Saturday morning from 11:00 to 11:15 
and every Wednesday evening from 6:00 to 
6:15, E.S.T., with a story of what is going on 
in the American schools and why. 


PARENT-TEACHER RADIO FORUM 


On October 13, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, opened the 1937-38 Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum. Mrs. Pettengill gave an account 
of the World Education Conference in Tokyo 
in August, dwelling particularly on the sessions 
of the Home and School Section, of which she 
was chairman. The forum will be broadcast over 
the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company each Wednesday afternoon from 4:30 
to 5:00 E.S.T., through April 13, 1938. ‘“What 
to Do About the Exceptional Child” will be 
discussed on December 8, by John E. Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota. 


SCHOOL EXPOSITION 


“The Buffalo Public Schools at Work’’ was 
the theme of an exposition held in Buffalo, New 
York, on October 28, 29 and 30. The purpose 
of the exposition was to interpret the work of 
the schools for the community, and to bring 
before the public the large dividends returned 
for every dollar spent on education. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


A completely revised edition of a manual that has proved practical to thousands. 
Outlines programs of eating, sleeping, play, excursions, etc., for children from 
two to six, and offers lists of habits, books, music, etc., graded for each year. 
Intro. by Carleton Washburne, Supt. Winnetka, III., Schools. $2.00. 


TWO to SIX 


ROSE H. ALSCHULER 
AND ASSOCIATES 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 
386 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention CuttpHoop EpucaTion—it helps 





Subse: 
cents. 
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